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Sleep comes easily and clings tightly on TIMKEN Roller Bearing trains as the smoothly- 
turning wheels softly hum their lullaby to tired travelers. No roughness, jerks or jars to dis- 
| turb—just gentle, soothing motion. No wonder passengers prefer them! They get really 
restful rides—day or night. 
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f The traffic department likes roller bearing trains because they pro- 
: vide another strong sales point—increased business. 


The operating department wants roller bearing locomotives and cars 
because they assure higher speeds without hot boxes; decrease start- 
ing resistance (88%); greatly extend locomotive shopping periods; 
vastly increase availability; drive operating and maintenance ex- 
penses to the lowest level ever known. Miles of Smiles for everybody! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





Savings in Purchase 


The unique exchange plan by which 
full credit is allowed for wheels 
returned, so that the only out-of- 
pocket expense is the cost of proc- 


essing, makes Chilled Car Wheels 


by far the most economical to buy. 


_, Economy in Stores 


The proximity of wheel foundries, 


where large stocks are carried by 
the manufacturers, to the shops at 
principal railroad centers simplifies 
the stock problem and results in 


economy of stores and investment. 





LOCATION OF ALL CHILLED CAR WHEEL FOUNDRIES IN US & CANADA 
OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


230 PARK AVENUE, ORGANIZED TO ACHIEVE: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. gia Uniform Specifications 


445 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., / | Uniform Inspection 
i ancaliaal 4 Uniform Product 
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N the attempt to accelerate service and 
to meet today’s highly competitive 
schedules, signal systems are an important 
factor. To assure the continued reliability 
and guaranteed functioning of these sig- 
naling systems, the purchases and stores 
department can be of valuable assistance 
by purchasing and stocking only genuine 
parts and units for the maintenance of the 
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original installations. Only in this way 
can you also be certain that service will 
not be delayed, regardless of the emer- 
gency. At the same time; stores inventories 
for the signal department may be held at 
a minimum. 

Buy and stock only genuine “Union” 
parts and auxiliary equipment for the main- 
tenance of “Union” Signal Systems. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ST. LOWES SAN FRANCISCO 
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F'rance’s Lesson for America 


What economic policies are going to be followed in 
the United States while this country is arming, or even 
participating in a war, is quite as important a question 
as the speed and efficiency with which we are going to 
arm. The economic policies followed will determine 
how much we will produce—therefore, how well our 
civilian population will be able to live; very largely the 
effectiveness of our military preparations; and, finally, 
the economic and financial conditions, and standard of 
living, that will prevail in this country after peace re- 
turns to the world. 

Present conditions in the United States are strik- 
ingly similar to those which existed in France in 1938. 
Economic conditions in France then, as in the United 
States now, were bad owing to similar causes. France 
was then confronted, as the United States is now, with 
the necessity of greatly increasing military expendi- 
tures. And in November, 1938, MM. Daladier and 
Reynaud, who had recently become Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance, made a “general report’ to 
President LeBrun which might well be given the closest 
study now by the statesmen, the business and labor 
leaders, and, indeed, all the people of the United States. 
We quote extracts from it as follows: 


“The Economic Question Is Predominant” 


“It is our profound conviction that, fundamentally, the 
economic question is predominant. ... Public expenditure has 
multiplied, and this multiplication of expenditure cannot be ex- 
plained by the armaments race alone, for it is the antecedent 
to it and has not fallen off since. Actually, that part of the 
French population which creates wealth . . . is continually 
diminishing, while that part which ... lives on the State is 
ceaselessly growing. ... 

“If the country wishes to rehabilitate its position, it will have 
to produce more in order to maintain its standard of living. 
That everyone should work more and that the State should 
spend less—for ourselves, we see only this formula for salva- 
tion... . In 1936 [under the ‘popular-front’? communist, social- 
ist and radical government] the hope was to increase the 
purchasing power of the masses and to bring about an expan- 
sion in the demand for the products of industry. ... The 
gravest failure, from which the others follow, has been the 
persistently low level of production. ... Industrial production 
in 1938 is at a level 25 per cent below that of 1930. Railway 
carloadings are 35 per cent less... . In England production 
has risen to 20 per cent and in Germany to 30 per cent above 
the 1930 level. 

“If production is insufficient, it is primarily because its pos- 
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sibilities of development have been paralyzed. The forty-hour 
week ... limits our capacity to work. ... The real spirit and 
willingness to take risks have been weakened. ... For four 
years the State has absorbed the whole of our national savings, 
mainly for unproductive purposes. ... Tomorrow, if we do 
not succeed in achieving a real increase in the production of 
wealth in France, we shall be unable to prevent the purchasing 
power of the working class . . . from being indefinitely reduced. 


Increased Production or 
“Nothing to Share But Poverty” 


“.. The problem then is not to choose between preserving 
or repealing the recent social reforms. . The problem is to 
prevent them from automatically dwindling to nothing .. . to 
prevent employers and employed, in a country which is still 
poor, from having nothing to share but poverty. ... The 
national economy must be released from the strangle-hold of 
restrictive regulations, and the suppleness, which is indis- 
pensable to its free movement, must be restored. ... The five- 
day week of eight hours per day ... has the enormous dis- 
advantage of rendering machinery idle for two days out of 
seven. ... If our production is to be increased by 30 or 40 
ber cent, how can this be done without an increase in working 
hours, given the fact that production could only be increased 
by 6 to 8 per cent if unemployment were completely elim- 
inated? ... 

“The State must do its utmost to restore the doctrine of risk 
and profit as well as that of work and output. . The im- 
portant problem today is to restore flexibility to our ham- 
strung economy and to give it every chance to expand... . 
In the sphere of production, the wise course is to try not to 
do harm rather than to do good. 


“Impossible to Arm and 
Continue Great Public Works” 


“. . It is impossible at one and the same time to continue 
the armament policy imposed upon us by the international sit- 
uation and also a policy of great public works. No country can 
engage in such a gamble without “deliberately sacrificing the 
welfare of the working masses.... At a time when we base 
all our hopes on a rebirth of the spirit of enterprise we are 
justified in believing that commerce and industry will be able, 
far better than the State, to undertake such schemes ‘as have a 
remunerative character. The repeated experience of the last 
few years has been that when the State raised 10 milliards 
to finance large public works, 20 or 30 milliards of private 
works were abandoned. ... Thus the State indirectly dimin- 
ished the turnover of business.” 


The Railway Age, in recent editorials, has been 
preaching for the United States exactly the same doc- 
trine that MM. Daladier and Reynaud two years ago 
were preaching for France, although this paper never 
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read or saw the Daladier-Reynaud report until late last 
week. But MM. Daladier and Reynaud were too late. 
Their country had been brought to the verge of 
economic ruin by the New Deal policies adopted by its 
“popular-front” government in 1936; and while aban- 
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In the first third of 1934 the 10 per cent deduction 
from basic wages made in 1932 was still in effect. In 
the first third of 1937 it had been rescinded ; and in the 
latter part of that year under government influence, 
although the “recession” had begun, advances in wages 








The Railways in 1940, Compared with 1934 and 1937 
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1934 1937 1940 1934 1937 

RP ONG a Ga o5 vs Gs. 51's G3s%o ke arn eee Be C95) 6 asain iota Oo 9,905,628 12,176,978 10,659,203 +7.6 -12.5 
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RE: ASOETROG NS 055 6504s pn a esse Sawa tee ees $793,945,653 $1,025,822,769 $992,271,731 * $25.0 -—3.3 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to Gross Earnings.......... 74.54 74.19 75.90 +1.8 +2.3 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.................. $ Dr. 41,713,576 $ Dr. 43,214,969 $ Dr. 43,370,635 +4.0 +0.4 
MME che cGrG Seeks «cian tint ates pisisiete kiss aie asad ae aie orate oe $83,920,330 $117,769,049 $122,849,238 +46.3 +4.3 
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PAT OR AMEE rears becom as tse h Seal hee eels be Wie e Abt, ch ool. tC eee os $87,688,915 $85,523,496 aoe 2.5 
let Ratlway: Operating Income... 2. o5..60k-ccce esac ees $145,130,072 $195,872,531 $148,929,974 +2.6 -24.0 
Per cent return on property investment ................ 2.15 3.01 2.29 +6.5 —23.9 
PEMEE OIE IOI os 5 o'w ccs o-osb bcos baie hb be S eco o 989,588 1,100,790 990,722 +0.1 —9.4 
RL AEM so iss5 ty oc cae boc + Fos wee AGA oy wine be ee $488,538,000 $643,621,000 $625,486,000 +28.0 —2.8 
Average Compensation Per Employee .................. $493.68 $584.70 $631.34 +27.9 +8.0 

donment of these policies immediately caused improve- were made. Subsequently some advances in freight 


ment, it was not enough to save France. 

Continuance in the United States of the same kind 
of economic policies that fatally weakened France is 
being advocated by men in high places who are fore- 
most in advocating vast military preparations in this 
country—and even our intervention in the present war. 
No “fifth column” hireling of Germany could urge upon 
us a course more certainly leading toward disaster. It 
‘is just what Hitler wanted France to do; and it is just 
what he would like to see the United States do. 


Both Depression and “Recession” Still Continue 


Like France before the war, the United States is 
confronted with the necessity of an enormous increase 
in expenditures for arming after a long period of huge 
deficits have made our government indebtedness twice 
as large as ever before and when our total production 
per capita is 30 per cent less than before the depres- 
sion. We have never anywhere recovered from the 
depression. We have not even recovered from the 
“Roosevelt recession” which began three years ago, as 
is forcibly illustrated by statistics showing railway re- 
sults in the first thirds of 1934, 1937 and 1940 given 
in an accompanying table. 

At the time of the national election in 1936 and in the 
early part of 1937 business was improving, and we 
were told we were on the high road to recovery. The 
improvement that had occurred is indicated by com- 
parison of the railways’ statistics for the first thirds of 
1934 and 1937—as is also the fact that we have never 
recovered from the “recession” by comparison of the 
railways’ statistics for the first thirds of 1937 and 1940. 
Freight loadings—the best measure of the country’s 
total business—in the first third of 1937 were 23 per 
cent larger than in the first third of 1934; but in the 
first third of 1940 were 12% per cent smaller than in 
the first third of 1937. 


rates were made; but in the first third of 1940 gross 
earnings were 5.4 per cent less than in 1937; operating 
expenses only 3.3 per cent less; and taxes 4.3 per cent 
greater, owing entirely to an increase of over 7 million 
dollars, or 24 per cent, in payroll taxes to provide re- 
tirement pensions for employees. Total compensation of 
employees was slightly smaller than in 1937; but this 
was entirely due to a reduction of 110,068, or 9.4 per 
cent, in the number of employees, because employees’ 
average compensation was 8 per cent higher than in 
1937 and almost 28 per cent higher than in 1934, The 
railways had 243 million dollars more gross earnings in 
the first third of 1940 than in the first third of 1934, 
but—because of increases of 198 million in operating 
expenses and 39 million in taxes—they had only 4 mil- 
lion dollars more net earnings. They had 75 million 
less gross earnings in the first third of 1940 than in 
the first third of 1937, and 47 million less net earnings. 

An improvement in general business is now occur- 
ring, due largely no doubt to large purchases the Allies 
have been making in this country. Freight carloadings 
increased from 6414 per cent of the 1925-1929 average 
in the last week in April to 69.6 per cent in the week 
ended June 15, or 8 per cent more than seasonally. 
But freight loadings throughout the first half of this 
year have been and still are smaller than in 1937, be- 
cause the “Roosevelt recession” has not ended; and in 
the first half of 1937 they were 26 per cent less than 
in 1929, because there had not then been recovery from 
the original depression. 


Railway and Labor Cooperation Blown Up 


Owing to the “recession,” the railways tried to secure 
reductions of wages in 1938. The reductions having 
been prevented by government intervention, there was 
started, largely by government influence, a cooperative 
movement by the railways and the labor unions prin- 
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cipally to secure legislation reducing the government- 
imposed handicaps to which the railways are subject 
in meeting competition. This movement was blown up 
by the five transportation brotherhoods, when they sud- 
denly turned against the Congressional Conference 
Committee’s bill that they had agreed to support. And 
now, in spite of all these developments, the labor unions 
are making demands upon the railroads for less work 
or more pay; continuing their racketeering activities 
before the national adjustment boards; and promoting 
legislation to reduce efficiency and increase operating 
costs by limiting the length of trains and requiring 
more men to be employed on them. 

Some months ago wide publicity was given to suc- 
cessful demands being made by the labor unions on the 
adjustment boards and their referees for decisions inter- 
fering with discipline and requiring large amounts of 
pay for small amounts of work or none at all. Not long 
since Associate Justice Stone of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota was made referee in about 170 cases brought 
against the Delaware & Hudson by the train service 
unions befor? Adjustment Board No. 1. Justice Stone 
dictated an opinion in about 80 of these cases indicat- 
ing that in most of them he intended to decide against 
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the unions; but before he could actually make his de- 
cisions he was notified his work as a referee had termi- 
nated because the unions had withdrawn their claims 
against the Delaware & Hudson to “handle them on 
the property.” 

The Railway Labor Act, which created the adjust- 
ment boards, was adopted with the support of the labor 
unions and most of the railways. The unions can 
appeal to the courts from their decisions, while the 
railways cannot. But the unions do not make any ap- 
peals to the courts. They simply threaten any railway 
which hesitates about paying an award with a strike. 
And now, apparently, the train service unions have 
adopted the policy of withdrawing and “handling on 
the property” any cases they have reason to believe 
will be decided against them. If the railways must pay 
in every case that is decided by the adjustment boards 
against them, and be threatened with strikes regarding 
claims the unions believe the boards will not decide 
against the railways, it is evident that from the stand- 
point of the railways—and also of the public—the 
boards have ceased to serve any useful purpose. 

There is great need under present conditions of co- 
operation by all our people in adopting the sound eco- 





It is asserted by many that the railroads lose 
money on lI. c. 1. traffic and would be better off with- 
out it. Railroad cost figures can be shown to 
demonstrate this contention is true with elaborate 
computations, but they apparently overlook the fact 
that a large part of this expense is constant, rather 
than variable, and would continue if the roads did 
not handle a pound of 1. ¢. 1. 

The railroad rate structure, based as it is in 
large measure upon the theoretical value of service 
to the shipper, has enabled new transportation 
agencies, such as forwarders and trucks, to operate 
to an extent far beyond that which their compara- 
tive economy would justify—this by the simple 
expedient of picking the traffic which is rated high- 
est in proportion to the cost of moving it. 

The fact that these new agencies offer rates be- 
low the railroad level has created the erroneous 
belief in the minds of many that these new methods 
are actually more economical than the railroads. 
But such a conclusion is an obvious non sequitur. 

So far as we are advised, there has been no 
thorough study which supports any such conclu- 
sions as the above; they are largely founded upon 
fragmentary facts and empirical assumptions. 
Questions which need answers—not from pre- 
judice or inadequate samplings, but from objective 
study of adequate data—include the following: 

1. To what extent has the trebling of transportation 
facilities since 1920 been due to an unwarranted increase 
in 1. c. 1. facilities, and to what extent could the continu- 
ance of unneeded facilities be eliminated by sound rate 
revision? 

2. To what extent have reductions been made in rail- 





Is L. c. bl. Trafie Unprofitable? 


‘conclusive answers to all these questions. Probably 


road maintenance, transportation and general expenses 
because of losses in 1. c. 1. traffic, and what further reduc- 
tions could be made if the railroads should cease handling 
such traffic? 

3. What reduction has been made in clerical and plat- 
form expense because of loss in 1. c. 1. traffic, and what 
further reduction could be made if the railroads should 
withdraw from this service? 

4. How much outbound car mileage now loaded with 
1. c. 1. would henceforth move empty, if 1. c. 1. were con- 
solidated into the fewest cars possible, and what, if any, 
would be the savings from such a change in practice? 

5. To what extent would the average carload of for- 
warder traffic be reduced and unit costs of handling for- 
warder traffic be increased, if forwarders should take over 
all railroad 1. c. 1. traffic? 

6. How much would the average load per railroad 1. c. 1. 
car be increased and unit costs reduced if the railroads 
should take over all 1. c. 1. traffic? 

7. Does the assumed higher loading per car of forwarder 
traffic compared with railroad 1. c. 1. justify the added ex- 
pense of concentrating through larger and more costly 
terminals? 

8. Are the railroads justified in assuming that the for- 
warder can reasonably be expected to gather an optimum 
share of traffic for them in competition with trucks under 
the present scheme of rate-making? 

9. To what extent, if any, would a thorough overhauling 
of railroad 1. c. 1. and short-haul carload rates increase 
railroad traffic and revenue, and reduce unit costs? 


Adequate research by competent men, with minds 
not made up in advance, ought to be able to give 


question No. 9 ought to be answered first, because 
the answer to that question would affect the an- 
swers to all the other eight. 
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nomic policies essential to solving the many enormously 
important and difficult problems with which we are 
confronted; and this includes need of co-operation by 
the railways and their employees. In 1937, when the 
“popular-front” government with its New Deal had 
just come to power in France, the London correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian wrote a book entitled 
“Which Way France?” The answer to his question 
has been written—greatly to the satisfaction of Hitler. 


“Which Way America?” 


We are now confronted with the question “Which 
Way America?” and all those in this country, who, 
while we are trying to arm, are advocating and pro- 
moting on our railways and in our other industries 
continuance of such policies as economically under- 
mined France are, in effect, advocating and promot- 
ing for the United States a fate similar to that of 
France. 

Such policies were adopted in France because the 
people ignorantly and selfishly followed leaders who 
promised “abundance for all, by robbing selected Peter 
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to pay for collective Paul.” If we are to maintain and 
improve the standard of living of our people, and at the 
same time make adequate military preparations, we 
must quit following such leaders in this country, 
whether politicians or railway labor leaders, and do 
what Daladier and Reynaud said the French must do— 
“work more and have government spend less”; “re- 
store the doctrine of risk and profit”; and thereby 
“prevent employers and employed . . . from having 
nothing to share but poverty.” Railway executives and 
labor leaders, like all our other people, should be co- 
operating to these ends; but there can be no such co- 
operation as long as the railway labor leaders continue 
trying in every way possible to get “benefits” for their 
members by means tending to cripple the railway indus- 
try, and reduce its earning, employing and buying power 
when the welfare of the nation imperatively demands 
that its earning, employing and buying power shall be 
greatly increased. We must put our country, including 
our railways in a condition of economic preparedness, 
or we will disastrously fail either to maintain the 
standard of living of our people or accomplish military 
preparedness—as France did. 





“The lines of promotional and regulatory action pursued 
[by the federal government] especially since 1920 have not 
been directed toward any unified transportation objective. 
Promotional activities in the fields of highway, water and 
air transportation have been pursued as independent legis- 
lative and administrative programs. In appropriating public 
funds to be utilized in the extension of the country’s trans- 
portation plant, Congress has not been governed by any 
general criteria of the country’s need for transportation 
facilities. 

“The net effect of these activities has been the develop- 
ment of intensive inter-agency competition. There has, 
therefore, developed a fundamental conflict between public 
policies which on the one hand seek, through both pro- 
motional and regulatory policies, to expand or preserve a 
substantial degree of interline and inter-agency competition, 
and on the other hand undertake, through public managerial 
supervision, to prescribe the amount, character, and price 
of each of the major types of transportation service which 
in the judgment of public authority will serve the general 
public interest. In recent efforts to deal with this situation 
public policy has been influenced by two basically opposed 
theories. 

“One school of thought advocates an articulated system 
of public control designed to co-ordinate all major transport 
agencies into a unified national system. Under this theory 
it is maintained that the regulatory system should facilitate 
the limitation of each agency to its so-called economic 
sphere of operation. Specifically, this program calls for 
the application to all major forms of transportation of a 
unified regulatory system similar in intent and scope to 
that which has been evolved for the control of railway 
transportation. 

“Another school of thought contends that the rise of 
effectively competitive transport media has rendered ob- 
solete the general theory of unified managerial supervision, 
that competition can be depended upon to produce an ade- 
quate volume of service and reasonable rates without the 





Confused Federal Transport Policies Deny the Public the 
Advantages Either of Competition or Monopoly 


From the Study, “Government and Economic Life,” Vol. II, Published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


aid of a unified system of affirmative public control. It 
is proposed in effect that each agency shail be subjected 
only to such controls as may be necessary to eliminate the 
abuses arising out of its individual operating practices, 
leaving each free to establish its position competitively. 

“At present, government relations to transportation are 
governed by a confused set of concepts drawn from both 
of these theories. The unified system of managerial super- 
vision applicable to railroad and motor carrier agencies 
may be characterized as dominated by the former, although, 
as we have indicated, the declaration of policy and sub- 
stantive provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, give 
evidence of having been substantially influenced as well 
by the latter theory. 

“Recent public action in the field of water and air trans- 
portation has, however, been characterized by a particular- 
istic approach. In each of these fields Congress has created 
a separate governmental agency, charged both with pro- 
motional and regulatory duties and powers. These enact- 
ments establish a definite trend away from unified legis- 
lative and administrative treatment of transportation ser- 
vices as an organic entity and thus tend further to widen 
the divergencies between the various lines of action now 
pursued by government in relation to transportation. 

“We have not considered it appropriate to the purposes 
of this study to express any judgment as to the social merits 
of the several lines of promotional and regulatory activity 
which may be loosely referred to as constituting the na- 
tional transportation program, nor to propose a plan under 
which the different lines of procedure might be reconciled. 
It appears reasonably certain, however, that continued pur- 
suit of the numerous divergent lines of action which now 
constitute government relations to transportation bids fair 
to deprive the public both of the major benefits which 
might be expected to accrue from private manage- 
ment of competitive enterprise and of many which are 
normally expected to flow from public managerial super- 
vision of a monopoly.” 
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No Fifth Column on RRs, Lehigh 
Chief Tells P. & S. Men 


A million patriots equal to any emergency is the way 
railroaders are characterized at Div. VI meeting 


do their part in the establishment of an ade- 

quate national defense. They will be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency. More than a million 
railroad employees—patriotic through and through—are 
ready to make this statement good,’ declared A. N. 
Williams, president of the Lehigh Valley, in an address 
to the annual meeting of the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion of the A.A.R. in New York. 

The meeting, which was held on June 25 and 26 in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, under the direction 
of its chairman, A. C. Mann, vice-president, purchases 
and stores, Illinois Central, was attended by approxi- 
mately 450 officers and employees of the purchasing and 
stores departments of the railroads of the United States 
and Canada and their guests, and was the first conven- 


“MI ee: no mistake—the railroads are ready to 





tion of the division to be held in New York since the 
association became a section of the American Railroad 
Association in 1920. C. H. Buford, vice-president, 
A.A.R., and J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, Eastern Railroad Presidents’ 
Conference, were also speakers at the convention. 


Preparedness Keynote 


The meeting was held primarily to receive and con- 
sider reports from 15 committees dealing with fuel buy- 
ing, material handling, scrap handling, reclamation, 
standardization of material, inventory control, stationery 
and printing and other details connected with the day- 
to-day routine of railway supply work and also to give 
the members of the division an opportunity to see the 





Speakers at the Convention 


Left to Right: A. N. Williams, J. M. Fitzgerald, and C. H. Buford 
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railroad and railway supply exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair. However, the convention was stirred by 
the repeated reference speakers made to the war situa- 
tion and this country’s national defense program and the 
keynote of preparedness was sounded by the chairman. 
In a brief statement at the opening session of the meet- 
ing, the chairman said in part: 

“During the past few years we have been experienc- 
ing in this country a gradual change in the social and 
economic order—changes which vitally touch the rail- 
road industry. These changes in the social and eco- 
nomic order plus the very serious international situation 
confronting the country today bring us face to face with 
problems of management which require wise and intel- 
ligent consideration. The purchasing and storekeeping 
profession must remember that they are guardians, or 
trustees if you please, of the industry’s resources as re- 
flected by investment in materials and supplies. 

“Our obligation is to keep at a minimum, consistent 
with known needs, the amount of capital invested in 
materials—at the same time keeping management well- 
posted as to market trends and conditions affecting 
price situations and delivery requirements. We must be 
well prepared for any emergency or sudden change 
which may come in general industrial conditions. The 
railroad industry must be ready for whatever it is called 
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upon to do in the national defense program now being 
considered, and as individual members of the industry 
we can and must prove to management, by performance, 
that the purchases and stores activities are in safe 
hands.” 


C. H. Buford 


In his first address to the purchases and stores divi- 
sion, Mr. Buford referred to the reductions made by 
the railroads in their inventories of materials and sup- 
plies since the last war period and traced the relation of 
railway purchases to railway earnings and national well- 
being, and also stressed the importance of the rail trans- 
portation service in national defense. He called upon 
the supply departments of the railroads to make every 
purchase count in promoting a better understanding of 
the railroads and their preparation to meet any national 
emergency. “The necessity of keeping the railroads 
financially sound and physically strong at all times,” he 
said, “is recognized by every thinking citizen. The rail- 
roads today, as for many years past, perform the trans- 
portation service that makes possible the nation’s mass 
production. No other form of transportation can take 
the railroad’s place in the movement of our great bulk 
commodities or in the cheap and speedy handling of the 
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nation’s commerce. With this country now definitely 
launched upon a vast program of national defense, the 
railroads take on added importance. 

“It is axiomatic that in military operations, adequate 
and efficient transportation is as necessary as men and 
guns, munitions and supplies. Modern warfare is quite 
as much a matter of transportation as it is of men and 
machines. Each is necessary, each is indispensable. In 
this great country of ours, with its vast distances, its 
extensive coast line and its far-flung borders, our mighty 
network of railroads, geared to speed and mass move- 
ment, is an arm of national defense that must be kept in 
readiness for any emergency. In view of the importance 
of a strong, adequate and efficient railway transportation 
machine as an instrument of national defense, common 
sense would seem to dictate a national transportation 
policy that would give the railroads every chance to 
strengthen their position, enlarge and improve their 
plant, and prepare for whatever may come. Restoration 
of the economic health of the railway industry should be 
a very definite part of our preparedness program.” 


J. M. Fitzgerald 


Addressing the convention on Wednesday, following 
the report of the Committee on Public Relations, Mr. 


Session on June 25—Approximately 450 Members and Guests Were Present 
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Fitzgerald observed that no industry has suffered so 
much from emotional thinking as the railroads. He as- 
serted that public opinion will always determine the 
future of an industry and that sound public relations 
must, therefore, start with the industry itself, if un- 
sound attitudes regarding railroads are to be avoided. 
The public relations job on the railroads, he said, is not 
the job of a particular department, however, but the job 
of a million railroad employees in their capacity as citi- 
zens as well as employees. Effective public relations, he 
suggested, is nothing more than effective human relations 
and the aim should be to take every shred of mystery out 
of the business and to make railroads the pride of every 
American. 


Cut Coal Costs 


The railroads have been watching the efforts of the 
government in establishing minimum prices of bitumin- 
ous coal, it was announced at the meeting, and have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the probable increase in railway fuel 
costs from $18,335,000 per year to $4,000,000 or less 
per year as a result of the downward revision of some 
coal prices. It was also reported that the railroads are 
now making a common enemy of the sales and proces- 
sing taxes imposed on railway buying in various states. 
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Other highlights of the committee reports were the pre- 
sentation of practical tests for separating various kinds 
of non-ferrous scrap preparatory to sales and the ex- 
planation of a method of reclaiming locomotive stoker 
parts. 

The division recommended the handling of dining car 
supplies by store department forces, advocated tours 
through storehouses by school children, urged the 
tightening up on rough handling of railroad materials 
by employees and shippers, and continued to hammer on 
the savings to be made in modernizing the sizes and 
specifications of‘stationery and the need for more stand- 
ardization of material to eliminate needless sizes and 
varieties. It was reported that 48 railroads are carrying 
643 sizes of boiler studs in stock, that 17 roads are 
carrying 831 different sizes of piston rings, and 396 
sizes of piston valve rings, and that 10 roads are stock- 
ing 192 different diameters of twist drills. The report 
also showed how 18 roads take inventories and how the 
railroads are handling their purchasing and inspection 
of fuel. 


Elect New Officers 


Under the two year rule adopted by the division last 
year, this year’s chairman and vice chairman continue 
in office another year. Elections were, therefore, held 
only to replace members of the general committee whose 
terms expired this year J. C. Kirk, assistant purchasing 
agent, (C. R. I. & P.), E. J. Lamneck, purchasing agent, 
(Penna.), C. R. Murrin, general storekeeper, (L. & N.), 
were re-elected to the general committee for two years 
and E. L. Fries, general purchasing agent, (U.P.), R. 
D. Long, general purchasing agent, (C. B. & Q.), C. B. 
Neubauer, assistant to vice president, (Sou.), and H. E. 
Warren, manager purchases and stores, (G. M. & N.), 
were new members elected to the committee. 

Members of the general committee of the Division 
were guests of the executive committee of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association at a luncheon on the 
first day of the convention which was arranged by J. E. 
Brown, Magnus Co. The next convention was the sub- 
ject of an informal discussion but no action was taken. 


Address of A. N. Williams* 


As we look around the world, we find most of the civilized 
nations engaged in warfare. As a result, national defense be- 
comes the paramount consideration in our own country. One 
of the prime requisites of effective national defense is transpor- 
tation. Therefore, it is only natural that we should turn to 
the railroads. 

While all forms of transportation have a place in war, suc- 
cessful military operations depend upon mass_ transport—a 
service that only the railroads can furnish in the volume required. 
Man power at the front will be effective only so long as horse 
power provides the necessary equipment and supplies to maintain 
it. Those who follow the available news from Europe know that 
one of the first military objectives is the impairment of railroad 
service—the destruction of railway lines, terminals, and facilities. 

So far as transportation is concerned, we gained valuable ex- 
perience in the last war. At the same time, we should remem- 
ber that we are a peaceful people, that our experience in war was 
somewhat limited, and this is true particularly of our participa- 
tion in a war waged on foreign soil. While mistakes may have 
been made in the handling of transportation during that war 
we shall profit by our experience. We now realize that cars 
used for storage purposes cannot be used for the transport of 
trade and commerce. We know that speed in loading and un- 
loading of cars is just as essential as speed in moving cars over 
the road. We have demonstrated that the saving of every pos- 
sible hour in loading and unloading cars will create a supply of 
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cars much faster than anyone can build new ones. Moreover, 
the railroad plant of today cannot be compared with the railroad 
plant of 25 years ago or any other prior period. There is now 
a greater co-ordination and a more intensive use of rail facilities 
than ever before. In short, our railroad system is geared to 
meet emergencies and this has been demonstrated. 

The marked improvement in speed, efficiency, and safety has 
been so great during this period that the freight traffic of 1929, 
the greatest for any year on record, could not be handled with 
350,000 less cars than were required in 1929. It should be ap- 
parent, therefore, that any comparison of the capacity of the 
railroads today with any previous period cannot be based solely 
on units of equipment. Increased efficiency is a vital factor and 
it should be considered. This is clearly demonstrated when we 
compare the figures of 1929 with the war year of 1918. In 1929 
we loaded 8,000,000 more cars of freight than were loaded in 
1918 with about 60,000 less cars and 5,000 fewer steam locomo- 
tives than were owned in 1918. 

For more than a century this country has held world leader 
ship in railroad transportation. Nowhere is the art of rail trans- 
portation so highly developed as in our own land. This leader- 
ship has been so clearly established and has been so successfully 
maintained that it has never been challenged except by those 
who are not interested in the real facts or those who ignore the 
real facts. 

American railroads are a vital element in our national life. 
They were created through the initiative and courage of our 
people. They have weathered economic upheavals, panics and 
business depressions. But they are still doing business at the 
old stand and they are giving more service and better service 
than ever before. But what is most important in these days, the 
railroads are an American institution. They are the ever-ready 
servants of business, government, and the people. Make no mis- 
take, they are ready to do their part in the establishment of an 
adequate national defense. They will be prepared to meet any 
emergency and make a good job of it. More than a million rail- 
road employees—patriots through and through—are ready to 
make this statement good. Our government in Washington has 
expressed its complete confidence in the ability of the railroads 
to meet a transportation crisis and what we must now do is to 
get behind this nation’s preparedness program, perfect our or- 
ganizations to meet the demands of defense under private indi- 
vidual management, forget our individual problems and make 
our railroads the true blood stream of American. life in peace and 
in war. 


Report of General Committee 


Meetings were held on September 19, 1939, and November 9, 
and on March 12, 1940, and May 9, in Chicago, and on June 
24, 1940, in New York. : 

A sub-committee, of the special purchasing committee was 
appointed to study the bituminous coal prices to be established 
under the provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, and 
the results are summarized in the report on fuel. Activities of 
the committee will be continued. 

Many states have enacted sales taxes, use taxes, occupational 
taxes, etc., and the decision of the Supreme Court in the Mc- 
Goldrick case has precipitated a question of importance. The 
legal department of the A. A. R. is of the opinion that each rail- 
road should protect its interests the best it can until a test case 
is brought and a legal opinion rendered. The railways, insofar 
as the Illinois occupational tax is concerned, are buying wherever 
and whenever possible f.o.b. outside of the state and accepting 
shipments and claiming ownership at originating points for all 
material coming into the state. Items originating in the state 
and moving out of the state are being purchased f.o.b. outside 
of the state. The finance department of the state contends that 
this manner of handling does not avoid the tax. The special 
purchasing committee will continue its activities under the direc- 
tion of the vice-president of the association. 

Meetings of regional group committees were held during the 
past year. The suggestion was made to hold at least one joint 
meeting of the purchasing and stores groups at a storehouse 
within the region. Several of the groups held these joint meet- 
ings. All of the meetings were well attended. It is the estab- 
lished policy of the stores groups to hold the regional meetings 
at general storehouses or division stores points. The group meet- 
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ings provide an opportunity for the regular subject committees 


to acquaint the group members with the objectives of the com-. 


mittees and provide an opportunity for the committee chairmen, 
through their representatives in the respective groups, to obtain 
needed information and suggestions for their committees. 

A loose-leaf volume of recommended rules and practices for 
railroad purchasing and stores department operation was pub- 
lished by the Division during the past year. The volume is 
divided into 22 parts or rules generally embracing fundamental 
principles of purchasing and storekeeping, which may be used by 
all railroads. It indicates in some detail, together with suggested 
forms, how these general principles may be carried out for the 
benefit of those who are now or who may be concerned with 
up-to-date, efficient and economical purchasing and stores prac- 
tices. Copies of the manual may be obtained from the secretary 
at cost. 


Report on Scrap Handling 


Two cases were presented for consideration by the scrap ar- 
bitration committee during the past year. The two cases were 
submitted by railroads not using the A. A. R. Classification. If 
the classification were adopted by all railroads, it would be of 
great aid in avoiding misunderstandings in classification. The 
committee recommended that A. A. R. Classification No. 30 be 
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Punch for Breaking Scrap Rail 


revised to include all sizes of wire rope and that Classification 
No. 11-A require a description of monel metal offerings. 


Detection of Non-Ferrous Scrap 


Some monel metal is highly magnetic and is readily attracted 
to a magnet. Other compositions of monel metal show practi- 
cally no attraction to a magnet while the metal is cold; however, 
if the metal is heated, it will have a slight magnetic tendency. 
Such specimens should be balanced on the edge of some wooden 
object, while hot. When a magnet is applied, the magnetic at- 
traction will cause the specimen to become overbalanced, indi- 
cating that the metal is monel. If the specimen being tested, 
turns green at the point where nitric acid is applied, and is mag- 
netic, the metal is monel. 

If a specimen turns green at the point where nitric acid is ap- 
plied, is non-magnetic, and the color at a fresh cut is whitish 
with a yellowish tint, the metal is German Silver. Non-mag- 
netic stainless steel will not turn green when nitric acid is ap- 
plied, is non-magnetic, and is bright when clean. Nitric acid 
should not affect a magnetic stainless steel specimen, but it 
should be attracted by a magnet, and the metal should be bright 
when clean. If uncertain after making the above tests, apply 
diluted muriatic acid and allow the sample to stand for 24 hr., 
then check for rust. If the specimen does not rust, it is magnetic 
stainless steel. 

Locomotive bells were made of bell metal, but more recently 
vanadium bell metal has been and is being used. To distinguish 
the two metals -break a piece of the material. If the interior 
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Boxes to Save Rehandling Scrap After Sorting 


portion of the sample has a distinct cast iron appearance, it is 
true bell metal. Vanadium bell metal has a grayish cast and is 
flaked with copper-colored particles. True bell metal has a high 
tin content, while vanadium bell metal has a low tin content. 


New Markets 


One railroad is successful in disposing of its scrap 1% in. and 
1% in. cable, in 215-ft. and 300-ft. lengths, for use as towing 
cables on the Lakes. Another railroad sells scrap oil and grease 
drums to old barrel dealers. A western railroad has disposed 
of some drums by selling them for grain storage. One railroad 
exports its scrap axles to Mexico City. On one railroad the 
enamel is burned off cast iron wash basins and other cast by 
placing in trash fires, making it possible to sort the scrap into 
higher classification. One railroad has been selling wood sides 
of box cars. The sides of these cars have a vertical lining nailed 
onto the horizontal sheeting. Whenever making repairs to these 
cars, the section of side is removed intact and sold. One rail- 
road has found renewed activity for disposing of scrap metal 
working machinery to various machinery exchanges. One rail- 
road reports that there has been a premium market for exhausted 
storage batteries containing nickel. 


Scrap Facilities 


One company breaks rail to charging box size, using a dis- 
carded heavy-duty punch machine which has been converted into 
a rail breaker. The rail is first nicked on the flange with a spe- 
cial tool constructed like a sledge hammer with one of the faces 





Tool for Nicking Scrap Rail and Heavy Duty Punch 
for Breaking It 
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drawn down to an edge. The rail is then run into the machine, 
with the ball of the rail up. The operator places a gagger tool 
on the top of the ball of the rail above the nick. The head of 
the machine bends the rail downward causing it to break at the 
point nicked. The machine is run at 20 strokes per min. and 
is driven with a 25 h.p. motor. An average of 100 net tons of 
rail is broken to 4-ft. lengths in 8 hr. The machine is operated 
by one operator, and four men handle and feed the rail to the 
machine. 

One of the railroad scrap yards has in use 130 large sorting 
boxes which are lined up between the mono rails on one side of 
the sorting yard. The capacity of these boxes depends on the 
kind of scrap, but average about 8 tons per sorting box. The 
use of these sorting boxes is co-ordinated with sorting piles of 
scrap on the ground between mono rails. As the scrap is graded 
it is thrown either into one of the small piles on the ground or 
into the sorting box, whichever happens to be closest to the 
scrap sorter. After the scrap is sorted into small piles, it is 
picked up by gantry crane magnet and transferred into one of 
the sorting boxes. If a car is being loaded at that time, it is 
transferred directly into the car. The primary purpose of the 
sorting boxes is to accumulate the different grades until a car- 
load is accumulated. This practice avoids the necessity of hold- 
ing cars under load until a load of each different grade is ac- 
cumulated. 

The committee consisted of R. E. Hamilton (chairman), su- 
pervisor reclamation, C. & O.; C. B. Brenton, chief clerk, pur- 
chasing department, W. M.; A. N. Crenshaw, assistant 
purchasing agent, G. N.; W. B. Gordon, superintendent recla- 
mation and scrap, C. N. R.; E. W. Hurley, division storekeeper, 
D. & R. G. W.; R. R. Kane, division storekeeper, L. & N.; 
F. C. Newman, storekeeper, Sou.; W. J. Sidey, supervisor scrap 
and reclamation, L. V.; L. L. Studer, district storekeeper, M. 
P.; C. J. Vanderbosch, district storekeeper, B. & O.; L. B. 
Wood, general storekeeper, T. & N. O.; G. M. Wright, super- 
intendent scrap and reclamation, N. Y. C.; and J. C. Kirk (chair- 
man ex-officio), assistant purchasing agent, C. R. I. & P. 

The committee’s recommendation that the specification for 
Class 30 scrap should be revised to include all sizes of wire 
rope was opposed by several railroads on the grounds, among 
other things, that some wire rope is galvanized and other rope 
contains a hemp center. The result of which would tend to 
degrade the class of scrap. Objections were also raised to the 
suggestion of the committee that scrap rail should be broken 
for sale. It was contended that the justification of this practice 
would depend upon the locality and that inquiries should be 
made for prices before breaking rail. This suggestion was 
adopted by the committee and the report was then accepted 
as read. 


Report on Material Classification 


The committee received suggestions (1) to carry all lumber 
(except cross, switch and bridge ties), in either Class 4 or Class 
30, with the elimination of one or the other of the classes; (2) 
to carry all wire or cable in Class 25, and the elimination of all 
such items in Class 2; and (3) to carry all tools and similar 
items in Class 45, and the elimination of all such items from 
Class 2. The committee recommended (1) that no change be 
made in either Class 4 or 30, as there does not seem to be suffi- 
cient reason from a storekeeping or accounting standpoint and 
a change would result in distorting figures, for statistical and 
comparative purposes; (2) that no change be made in the clas- 
sification of cable or wire, as most stores now carry separate 
sections for electrical material and signal materials, and cable 
and wire are peculiar, in practically all cases, to the class of 
work invoved; and (3) that no change be made on any tools or 
similar items now carried in Classes 2 and 45 as such separations 
are peculiar to work involved. 

The question was raised as to proper classification of airplane 
material, and as this material is now shown in the index and 
itemized in Class 26, the committee recommended that airplane 
material should be continued in Class 26, and that the caption 
be changed to include this heading. If it is considered necessary 
to segregate material peculiar to airplanes, then Class 26 may 
be sub-divided to meet that individual railroad’s requirement. 

The committee was requested, in the interest of uniform prac- 
tice, to consider codifying the standard material classification 
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for machine accounting, as more railroads are going to the use 
-of machines for material accounting and statistical purposes. 
The recommendation was that present classes carry the same 
number for class code reference that is used in the standard 
material classification, except where classes are subdivided, such 
as 1-A, 1-B and 1-C, in which case numbers should be used 
instead of letters. As there are accounting features involved 
and further details should be adjusted to accounting practices, 
it was suggested that continued study be made of this subject 
in collaboration with the Accounting Division. 

The committee consisted of E. G. Roberts (chairman), gen- 
eral storekeeper, C. R. I. & P.; E. F. Chubb, general material 
supervisor, Penna.; J. J. Kukis, division storekeeper, Erie; J. K. 
McCann, inspector of stores, C. B. & Q.; F. J. McMahon, gen- 
eral storekeeper, N. Y. C.; W. S. Riach, chief clerk to general 
storekeeper, A. T. & S. F.; C. H. Thompson, assistant general 
storekeeper, S. P.; and C. L. Wakeman (chairman ex-officio), 
general storekeeper, Wabash. 


Report on Reclamation 


During the year, the committee continued contact with the 
Mechanical and Engineering Divisions, following up the requests 
made in the years 1938 and 1939 to furnish reclamation prac- 
tices and tolerances, and made further requests this year for wear 
limits and tolerances for journal boxes, brake levers, brake con- 
nections, brake connection pins, wrought-iron coupler yokes, cast- 
steel coupler yokes, cast-steel truck sides, truck center pins, draft 
keys, coupler knuckle pins, and journal bearing wedges. 

The committee requested the Mechanical Division to consider 
the advisability of not requiring couplers to be removed for 
cracks in the back wall unless such cracks extended into the 
shank or body of the coupler, and to extend the permissible lim- 
its to permit welding cracks in the back wall -without limit if 
the cracks have not progressed into the shank or body of the 
coupler. The Mechanical Division was also asked to consider 
reducing credit allowed for a No. 2 brake beam from $1.35, as 
set forth in Interchange Rules, to the actual scrap value, as the 
No. 2 brake beam is now practically obsolete. The Engineering 
Division was requested to continue its study of the practices on 
individual railroads governing tolerances and methods of repair 
for track tools. 


New Reclamation Practices 


Stoker screws are repaired on a long bed lathe fitted with air 
motor drive to reduce speed and with a pantograph torch and 
roller fitted to the tool post as the stoker screw is slowly re- 
volved, the pantograph torch cuts off the required amount from 
the flight carriage travel, The metal removed depends on con- 
dition of the flight. Bar stock of % in. width is then wound on 
the screw by first tacking at one end with weld.’ As the lathe 
slowly revolves the bar iron is heated with the torch and wound 
on the screw flight, spot welding each half turn. The stoker 
screw is then suspended vertically for welding. 

Freight car brake hangers are reclaimed in a furnace and 
forging machine. The eyes of brake hangers are heated to 
forging heat, a size pin is then inserted and the forging machine 
dies re-form the eye to its original contour, less the metal that 
is worn. On removal from the forging machine, the brake hanger 
with pin is set in a special jig in which the pin is knocked from 
brake hanger. 

One railroad has been able to make a substantial saving in the 
reclamation of structural steel car angles by installing at the 
reclamation plant a large air press removed from one of the 
shops formerly operated for car and locomotive repairs. In 
1939, 453,858 lb. angle steel and 100,000 Ib. of 3 in. and 4 in. 
channel steel were reclaimed. The angle irons and channels 
were removed from regular scrap and from equipment being 
dismantled and straightened with the air press. The material 
reclaimed was used for various purposes, including the fabrica- 
tion of steel racks and small buildings. 

Journal bearing wedges are machined for use on tenders and 
passenger cars by squaring the end or that part of the wedge 
which fits up against the collar of the brass. Through the use 
of an inside gang milling tool, the inside surface of the wedge 
is finished. With this tool the entire bottom surface is ma- 
chined and the two inside surfaces of the legs, as well as the 
height of the legs, are cleared out so that they are beyond the 
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Steps in Repairing Stoker Feed by Oxy-Acetylene 


minimum requirement and within the maximum requirement. 
After the two operations are completed, the top surface of the 
wedge is crowned to an exact 6 ft. 6 in. radius. This is done 
on the shaper and the action is positive, inasmuch as there is a 
master over which the table of the shaper rides, so that the 
finished wedge is the opposite of the master. 

The Division’s representatives on the joint committee con- 
sisted of E. R. Casey (chairman), superintendent of reclama- 
tion, U. P.; J. J. Collins, supervisor scrap and reclamation, 
Erie; T. S. Edgell, division storekeeper, M. & O.; T. J. Hege- 
man, superintendent scrap and reclamation, C. B. & Q.; E. W. 
Peterson, general storekeeper, Bangor & Aroos.; A. L. Prentice, 
manager, scrap and reclamation, N. Y. C.; W. P. Stewart, su- 
pervisor scrap and reclamation, I. C.; Peter Young, supervisor 
of reclamation, A. T. & S. F.; and J. C. Kirk (chairman ex- 
officio), assistant purchasing agent, C. R. I. & P. 


Report on Fuel Purchases 


The coal division of the Department of the Interior, under 
Director H. A. Gray, has determined the weighted average cost 
of production in the various Price Areas, as follows: 


Minimum Price Area No. Cost Per Net Ton 


1 $2.128 
2 1.762 
3 2.438 
4 3.608 
5 2.039 
6 2.739 
a 2.169 
9 1.485 
10 3.2202 


Upon failure of the various district boards to co-ordinate 
prices, the coal division of the Department of Interior undertook 
this work on March 20, 1939, and hearings on the resulting price 
schedules were started May 19, 1939, before a board of examin- 
ers. These hearings continued to January 20, 1940, and the 
transcript of the testimony includes some 26,000 pages and about 
2,000 exhibits, 700 written protests and 112 briefs. Six individual 
carriers filed briefs. With the exception of eight carriers con- 
suming about 8,600,000 tons of coal in 1939, who filed protests, 
no exception was taken to railroad prices proposed at these hear- 
ings. Following the hearings the examiners recommended prices 
and published their findings of fact on April 22, 1940. 

Reports of roads purchasing 73,990,574 tons of bituminous coal 
in 1936 (80.7 per cent of total purchases of Class I carriers) 
indicated an increase in cost of $18,335,000 based upon prices 
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established by the Bituminous Coal Commission as of December 
16, 1937, an increase of 24.8 cents per ton. The prices proposed 
in May, 1939, would have increased coal costs 10.7 cents per ton 
or a total of $6,048,000. With the recommended prices of April 
17, 1940, the increase in cost will be between $3,750,000 to $4,- 
500,000 or 7 cents to 8 cents per ton. 


Fuel Purchasing Practices 


For the purpose of determining methods followed by the rail- 
roads in handling their fuel, an inquiry was directed to selected 
member railroads. Of 46 railroads replying to the inquiry, 17 
reported on coal, two on oil and 27 on both coal and oil. Approx- 
imately 82 per cent of the fuel purchases are handled by the 
purchasing departments on the reporting roads and 93 per cent 
of these railroads use written orders. Price inquiries are not 
used by approximately 67 per cent of the railroads. Weekly 
shipment is specified by 61 per cent of the railroads. The pur- 
chasing department checks the prices and terms of invoices on 
60 per cent of the railroads, while 58 per cent of the vouchering 
is performed by the accounting department. A 5 to 15 days’ 
supply is carried on 52 per cent of the railroads. Approximately 
39 per cent of the reporting railroads make all their purchases 
through spot orders and 27 per cent entirely through contracts, 
while the others use both spot and contract orders in various 
proportions. The replies and an analysis of the replies to the 
canvass were given in detail in the report. 

The committee consisted of P. A. Hollar (chairman), fuel 
purchasing agent, Penna.; E. S. Bonnet, fuel purchasing agent, 
N. Y. C.; E. A. Busk, assistant to general purchasing agent, 
C. & N. W.; Robert Collett, fuel agent, St. L.-S. F.; A. E. 
Johnson, fuel agent, C. M. St. P. & P.; G. E. Lyman, assistant 
to vice president, I. C.; M. H. McGlynn, fuel agent, C. R. I. 
& P.; J. E. May, fuel agent, B. & O.; and C. E. Smith (chair- 
man ex-officio), vice president, N. Y. N. H. & H. 

Answering a question from the floor, Mr. Hollar explained 
that the law authorizing the government to establish minimum 
prices of coal has been held constitutional and also that the 
act expires April 26, 1941, unless re-enacted by Congress. There 
is now more or less division of opinion among coal operators 
as to the desirability of continuing the work, he stated, but the 
future of the legislation can not be predicted at this time. Chair- 
man Mann called particular attention to the committee’s analysis 
of railway fuel purchasing practices and advised the study of 
the details by all roads. E. A. Clifford (C. & N. W.) told the 
convention that the committee had followed every move of the 
coal commission and operators for two years and were instru- 
mental in bringing about the downward revision of prices on 
railroad coal. 


Report on Pricing and Inventories 


Special attention was given by the committee to developing a 
simplified, economical and efficient method of taking and com- 
pleting the annual accounting inventories. Data were secured 
by a special committee from 21 railroads. The stocks were 
divided into two general classes for study. Type A stocks are 
materials and supplies at storehouses and material yards, coach 
yards, small engine terminals, inspection points, etc., operated 
and supervised by a stores department, the mechanical depart- 
ment, or the track department. Type B stocks are unapplied 
rails, ties, track materials, bridge and building materials, 
signal materials, water service materials, etc., at line of 
road locations. 


Storehouse Materials 


On 18 of the railroads canvassed, Type A inventories are 
taken from May 31 to November 30, and most of them are taken 
on September 30 and October 31. Three roads stagger the in- 
ventories over the year. Some roads stagger the inventories by 
individual materials and supplies balances or by classes over a 
period of several months. The committee recommended that the 
physical count for annual inventory be completed not later than 
September 30, so as to avoid the hazards of inclement weather 
and afford ample time in which to complete the accounting, check 
differences, and spread the adjustment before the accounts for 
the current year are closed. Most railroads take their entire 


accounting inventory on a specified date, and ‘report that it is 
Some, however, 


done without creating much additional expense. 
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reported considerable extra out-of-pocket cost. Where extra ex- 
pense is incurred, the so-called staggered inventory plan was 
suggested. 

Five railroads make their original listing in stock books. Such 
railroads produce a complete set of stock books each year. On 
three of these lines, separate columns are provided for annual 
inventory quantities, prices and extensions; recapitulations by 
classes in money value only are made therefrom either by stores 
or accounting forces and such recapitulations constitute the 
only record on file in the several accounting departments. Where 
the pricing, extending and recapitulating is done in the account- 
ing department, the stock books are returned to the stores de- 
partment for their use and permanent file. On one road, annual 
inventory quantities are listed in the stock books, such quantities 
thereafter being copied onto inventory forms, priced and sent to 
the accounting department for extension and further handling. 
On another large system, annual accounting inventory sheets 
are produced at the same time the stock books are duplicated 
each year. Annual inventory quantities are entered in a desig- 
nated column in stock books; such quantities are thereafter 
transcribed onto one copy of inventory sheets and sent to the 
accounting department. 

Five railroads make their original listing on cards. On three 
railroads, the cards are good for only one year; on one railroad 
for five years, and on another for seven years. On four rail- 
roads, the cards are written in advance, and on one railroad 
cards are written at the time inventory is taken. On two rail- 
roads, the cards are priced and extensions applied and these 
constitute the final detailed accounting record. Recapitulations 
of value only, by classes, are made on adding machines. On the 
other three railroads, quantities are transcribed onto inventory 
forms for the completion of the accounting. 

Of the 11 roads that used printed forms for their original 
listing, 10 write descriptive matter, etc., in complete form, in ad- 
vance, while one writes it at the time the inventory is taken. Of 
the 10 roads that write the description in advance, seven do so 
each year, one makes enough copies for two years, another for 
four years and still another for five or more years. Replies 
received indicated that on 16 railroads, the initial record on 


which quantities are listed is the final detailed accounting record. 
On 5 railroads, quantities, descriptive matter, pricing data and 
extensions, in all or part, are transcribed onto other inventory 
forms which become the official and final record. The use of 
the initial listing record as the final detailed accounting record 
was recommended as a practical and economical procedure. 


Track Material 


For the original listing of such items of line stock as are 
located at several points, and are of the same sizes, kinds, etc., 
where a summary of quantities on hand by given stock accounts 
or other grouping will facilitate pricing and completion, it was 
recommended that forms be furnished with descriptions of the 
more important items of generally used material printed or mim- 
eographed, and with sufficient blank spaces under each general 
heading for inserting items not so generally carried in stock. 
For line materials where the same sizes, kinds, etc., are not gen- 
erally carried at several locations, prices and extensions should 
be applied on the initial listing sheets and such sheets should be 
completed as the final accounting documents. 

The committee consisted of C. K. Reasor (chairman), as- 
sistant manager of stores, Erie; M. E. Baile, assistant supply 
agent, M. P.; E. J. Becker, assistant general storekeeper, S. P.; 
V. W. Dawson, assistant general storekeeper, B. & O.; E. H. 
Landers, general storekeeper, C. C. C. & St. L.; C. B. Neu- 
bauer, assistant to vice president, Sou.; A. H. Nohrn, general 
clerk, stores department, A. T. & S. F.; J. F. Riddle, analyst, 
stores department, Penna.; J. W. Watkins, traveling storekeeper, 
L. V.; W. L. Wheeler, assistant general storekeeper, C. & N. 
W.; and O. A. Donagan (chairman ex-officio), general store- 
keeper, B & M. 

J. L. King (A. C. L.) advocated using stock books for taking 
the annual inventory and pricing it and furnishing the account- 
ing department with the recapitulation showing only the value 
of material on hand by classes. He stated that the stock book 
then serves the purpose of a listing record should the account- 
ing department require the details. G. A. Goerner (C. B. & Q.) 
stated that the Burlington has experimented with this method at 
one store. It was understood that the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Southern and Atlantic Coast Line are using such a plan. 
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Report on Purchasing Methods 


Cataloging and numbering items are generally practiced in 
storehouses in one form or another. However, these numbers, 
as a general rule, have no significance to the purchasing agent 
and are not used in contacting dealers or in records of purchases. 
The advantage of a cataloging and numbering system used in 
both purchasing and stores operations are numerous. Standard 
descriptions are available for writing and circulating inquiries’ 
and in placing orders, which largely eliminates errors in descrip- 
tions and clarifies correspondence or telephone calls and is an 
assurance of the receipt of correct material. Identifying numbers 
permit numerous short cuts in stores and purchasing office prac- 
tices which speed up the process of purchase and result in labor 
saving in both the purchasing and stores departments. Standard 
descriptions and identifying numbers for identical material in use 
by railroads in general would have all the advantages of the 
present systems used by individual railroads and would facilitate 
the interchange of material between railroads. On one railroad 
192 man-hours were required to check descriptions of 3,124 items 
of material offered by other railroads. Such a system would 
also facilitate the handling of railroad inquiries and orders in 
the offices of dealers in railroad supplies. It was recommended 
that purchasing departments use the identifying numbers now 
used by their respective stores departments and that railroads 
make a start toward a universal number system by utilizing 
manufacturer’s piece numbers as identifying numbers as recom- 
mended in the 1936-1937 reports. 

Some purchasing and stores officers visit plants producing 
railroad material local to their lines. This is beneficial both in 
securing data and information as to the facilities available, also 
in developing better relationships between the carriers and their 
customers. Establishing contacts with local associations of pur- 
chasing agents, and participation in their affairs will broaden 
the view of members, and strengthen good feeling between indus- 
tries and railroads. 


Cast Iron Wheels 


The guarantee of the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels covering 33-in. A. A. R. wheels dated March 3, 
1936, was superseded in part by a guarantee of March 1, 1940. 
The new form of guarantee excludes refrigerator, tank and 
passenger cars and engine tenders, as well as equipment for 
other service. The excluded equipment will be under the guar- 
ante of March 3, 1936, until a new form of guarantee is estab- 
lished for wheels under these classes of equipment. The new 
form increases the guaranteed life of the wheels from 7 years 
under the old guarantee to 10 years for wheels under all equip- 
ment up to and including 50-ton cars, and from 5 years under 
the old guarantee to 7 years for wheels under 70-ton cars. Both 
forms of guarantee are made only to the original purchaser and 
the guarantee is available only when applied by the purchasing 
railroad under its own equipment. The manufacturers will not 
agree to extend it to a railroad purchasing wheels for application 
to equipment of another railroad for the reason that a large 
number of wheels carry special guarantees under certain classes 
of equipment, and foreign removals are difficult to investigate. 


_ The committee recommended that a joint committee from the 


Mechanical Division and the Purchases and Stores Division be 
appointed to determine whether such a method could be estab- 
lished and maintained at a reasonable cost so the railroads 
would receive the full benefit of the wheel guarantee. 


Quantity Price Differentials 


The committee emphasized the importance of the principle in- 
volved in quantity price differentials. While the differentials set 
up in the 1939 committee report may have changed in certain 
cases and the differentials may not be the same by different 
manufacturers of the same article, there is a very definite trend 
towards charging higher unit prices for smaller quantities with 
a considerable reduction in unit price for quantity purchases. 

. The committee consisted of W. A. Clem (chairman), purchas- 
ing agent, Reading; J. P. Blum, assistant purchasing agent, 
Cc. B. & Q.; H. C. Currier, assistant to purchasing agent, N. 
Y. C.; James Deery, assistant purchasing. agent, Penna.; C. S. 
Douglass, assistant to purchasing agent, N. & W.; E. L. Fries, 
general purchasing agent, U. P.; C. C. Hubbell, general pur- 
chasing agent, D. L. & W.; W. R. H. Mau, purchasing agert, 
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I-G. N.; H. P. Millar, chief clerk, purchasing department, Can. 
Pac.; M. C. Nystrom, assistant purchasing agent, S. P.; S. R. 
Secor, assistant purchasing agent, C. & O.; and E. J. Lamneck 
(chairman ex-officio), purchasing agent, Penna. 

Objections made by the committee to revisions in wheel’ guar- 
antees were the subject of discussion favorable to the committee. 
D. R. Elmore (Fruit Grower’s Express) repgrtes that. the 
present arrangement is not favorable to the refrigerator lines. 
In support of a proposal that guarantees should cover all wheels 
regardless of who was the original purchaser, E. W. Peterson 
(B. & R.) displayed 68 A. A. R. billing repair cards which, 
he stated, could be used as the basis of claims for refunds under 
the present wheel guarantees because they covered wheels on 
Bangor & Aroostook cars.which were purchased by that road, 
whereas 188 other cards could not be used because his railroad 
did not happen to be the original purchasers of the wheels. The 
convention endorsed his proposal that a joint committee of the 
mechanical and supply divisions try to remove the original pur- 
chaser clause from wheel guarantees. 


Report on Dining Car Supplies 


In 1939, the committee recommended that dining car supplies 
should be placed under the supervision of the purchasing and 
stores department. An inquiry was sent to six railroads which 
are operating under this method, at the present time. Figures 
showing the performance for 1939 are given in a table. 


Commissary Stocks Under Stores Control—1939 




















a Railroad. = 
A B Cc D E F 
bg OC SS os | a eee $93,285 $36,372 - $51,328 $9,649 $45,121 
Consumable items .... 13,149 23,824 «coe S3EISO) 16062 55:250 
Other supplies ....... 2,417 778 ae 3,440 
Total book value ..... $108,851 $60,196 $1,421 $63,256 $25,692 $103,911 
Average monthly dis- : 
bursements ........ $41,666 $40,506 $10,008 $34,404 $37,314 $164,860 
Days GUpGly 6666 ex « 78 49 + 55 20. 19 
Miles of road _ oper- 
MOR Sasi eee cee +0 23,697 9,018 999 6,537 7,139 8,656 
Dining, cafe, buffet, 
club or other cars, 
qperated .....eceus 127 50 10 41 56 105 
Commissary stores in 
QPOFATION 2.000.000 10 1 1 2 1 5 
Total employees ...... 25 11 4 wEtO *te 59 


* Credits allowed when used equipment is returned vary from 100 per 
cent of the original value to no value. 

** Accounting by other than stores department. 

Several railroads require employees to return to the commis- 
sary store all broken, damaged or worn out articles before they 
can be replaced and the committee recommended that all railroads 
adopt this practice as a matter of economy. Linen is an expen- 
sive item, and care should be exercised to see that a proper 
check is maintained to prevent loss and damage at all times. 
A heavy duck bag, reinforced on the bottom and extending 10 
in. high, should be used to insure protection in handling to and 
from cars. 


Cotton 


In view of market conditions which have brought about a 
sharp increase in the cost of linen and the uncertainty of deliv- 
eries, several railroads have placed orders for cotton tablecloths 
and napkins for an early delivery. Some shipments have already 


. been received this year and are now in use. 


There is considerable breakage in the handling and storage of 
thin bottom and stem glassware used in dining cars for serving 
cordials, cocktails, wines and whiskies. Tests were made of 
various types of glassware and it was found that a sham bottom 
glass was more durable and the breakage was reduced approxi- 
mately 60 per cent compared with thin bottom or stem glasses. 
An inquiry was sent to 29 railroads for data on dining car meal 
checks, and 24 responded. The railroads are far from uniform 
in the style of meal checks used. Safety paper on all copies of 
checks is essential to prevent erasures. The standardization of 
meal checks for all railroads will not only reduce the cost, but 
will afford the best quality of safety paper available in the market 
for protective measures, which is essentia in accounting for the 
meals served. 
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The committee consisted of J. 
sistant purchasing agent, C. B. & Q.; S. L. Bouque, assistant to 
general storekeeper, S. P.; W. E. Erikson, commissary, hotel 
and news service agent, G. N.: A. F. Free, disbursement 
accounts assistant, Accounting Division, A. A. R.; L. V. Hyatt, 
commissary purchasing officer, M. P.; H. N. Mellor, commissary 
buyer, Penna.; T. K. Russell, assistant to dining service super- 
intendent, I. C.; and L. P. Krampf, (chairman ex-officio), sup- 
ply agent, M. P 

On the suggestion of L. P. Krampf (M. P.) the report was 
revised to recommend that railroads consider instead of recom- 
mending that railroads adopt the practice of requiring employees 
to return broken or damaged articles before receiving replace- 
ments. 


F. M cere (chairman), as- 


Report on Maintenance Materials 


A revision of Rule 10, in the Purchasing and Stores Depart- 
ment Manual, was enlarged by the committee during the year to 
include fundamentals relating to maintenance of way materials, 
with the exception of accounting, material handling and storage, 
which are handled by other standing committees. Discussions 
resulted in tentative rules as follows. 

The engineering or operating department should report to the 
chief stores officer the amount of material required for approved 
programs, specifying the dates and points of delivery; also indi- 
cating the quantity to be used each month or other designated 
period of time. After the programs are definitely appraved, the 
rail and accessories. should be purchased in accordance --with 
approved specifications. The purchase of cross and switch ties 
and the necessary arrangements for treatment should be based 
on ordinary maintenance requirements, definite, approved mainte- 
nance programs and the prospective construction work of the 
using departments in accordance with approved specifications. 
Other maintenance of way materials should be purchased on 
the basis of stock requirements, supplemented by prospective 
maintenance and construction programs. All maintenance of way 
materials should be purchased in accordance with approved spe- 
cifications, subject to suitable and necessary inspection. A reg- 
ular requisition form and purchase order form should be used. 


Inspection 


New or re-rolled rail, and rail accessories purchased, should 
be inspected at the mill by either representatives of the test 
department of the railroad or an authorized inspection bureau. 
Rail released from track should be inspected by qualified inspec- 
tors at a designated place and time by the railroad company, 
preferably before loading. All track ties, switch ties, bridge 
ties, bridge lumber, etc., should be inspected at the point of 
loading, when possible, to avoid transportation, extra handling, 
and storage room for ties that do not come up to specifications. 
When not inspected at the point of loading, such inspection shall 
be made at the storage yards or treating plants when unloaded. 
Wherever possible, all other maintenance of way materials should 
be inspected at point of origin. All inspection reports should be 
forwarded to designated railroad officers. 


Distribution 


Material should be issued or distributed only on properly 
authenticated requisitions. Maintenance of way materials should 
be distributed in the most economical manner. Deliveries of mate- 
rials for special programs should be closely co-ordinated with 
the progress of the work. All maintenance of way materials, 
as soon as released, should come under the custody of the stores 
department, which shall determine the condition of the material 
and fix the credit. 

Emergency materials should be located and maintained at such 
points and in such quantities and kinds as may be agreed upon 
by the stores and operating departments. Such emergency stocks, 
while under the jurisdiction and in the accounts of the stores 
department, should not be moved or decreased except with the 
approval of the using department. The stores department should 
police such emergency stocks at sufficient intervals to make sure 
that they are moved and replenished before deterioration or 
obsolescence. At designated locations such as tool houses, road- 
master’s headquarters, etc., the stores department should carry 
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for current use sufficient material for current maintenance re- 
quirements. To accomplish this, close cooperation between stores 
and maintenance of way officers is imperative. 

The committee consisted of G. D. Tombs (chairman), division 
storekeeper, I. C.; John Carmichael, superintendent of stores, 
W. M.; C. B. Chapman, storekeeper, Sou.; V. E. Elliott, store- 
keeper, N. & W.; R. C. Harris, general storekeeper, Penna. ; 
J. A. King, division storekeeper, C. & N. W.; C. E. Reasoner, 
assistant district storekeeper, M-K-T; C. B. Tobey, general 
storekeeper, L. V.; W. C. Wilson, division storekeeper, P. M.; 
and W. W. Kelly (chairman ex-officio), general purchasing 
agent, A. T. & S. F. 

B. T. Adams (I. C.) felt that the report on emergency stocks 
should be amplified in favor of keeping such material at the 
storehouses, as on the Illinois Central. T. S. Edgell (M. & O.) 
questioned the rule that all maintenance of way material, as soon 
as released, should come under the custody of the stores depart- 
ment for disposition, contending that rail released from track 
for use elsewhere on the same road is a maintenance matter, 
but others disagreed. P. L. Grammer (Penna.) responding to 
a request from the chairman, explained the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in revising the manual of rules. 


Report on Material Handling 


The committee is conducting a cost study of various material 
handling operations. On one railroad the old practice was to 
unload flues with a crane, placing them on the ground and later 
placing them in a flue rack by hand. The cost was $19.92 per 
car. The roof over the rack was removed and the flues taken 
from the car with a crane and placed directly in the rack at a 
cost of $3.64, effecting a saving of $16.28 per car. For a 90 to 
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Storage Rack for Piston Rings on Boston & Maine 





120 day turnover, flues will not be damaged to the extent of 
justifying their storage under a shed. 

On one railroad sheet steel, previously loaded and shipped in 
box cars by the steel companies, is now shipped packaged and 
wrapped and loaded in open gondola cars covered with tarpaulin. 
When received in box cars and unloaded by hand, the cost to 
unload and place in storage was $56.48. The present cost of 
unloading by crane from open type cars and placing in storage 
costs $26.69 per car, a saving of $29.79, Railroads should adopt, 
or at least try out, canvas bags for shipping small items not 
requiring protection from damage or breakage. 
has had these in use over six months and their condition is 
practically as good as new. 


Oil Houses 


Where new oil house facilities are required, consideration 
should be given to connecting such buildings with the storehouse 
to save the cost of labor. Where the storehouse and oil house 
join, or are adjacent, one attendant can usually take care of the 
second and third shifts. Consideration should be given to the 
increase in insurance rates. Oil storage tanks should be cleaned 
as required and the date should be stenciled or painted on such 


One railroad 


June 29, 1940 


Truck for Handling Two Pair of Wheels 


tanks. Drums or barrels used for shipping oils should also be 
inspected and cleaned when necessary to preclude the mixing of 
oils. Consideration should be given to the use of different colors 
of paint in painting barrels to indicate the kind of oil. 

Lift trucks should be confined to short hauls and restricted 
areas and should be augmented with flat wagons and tractors. 
Wagons should be so constructed with pneumatic or hard rubber 
tires and ball bearing wheels. Such wagons can be readily moved 
away from machines by the shop employees, thus obviating the 
necessity of waiting for tractors. The use of overhead cranes 
should be co-ordinated with the use of lift trucks and skids as 
well as tractors and trailers for handling material. 


Lumber Storage 


The committee sent an inquiry to approximately 60 railroads 
to ascertain the methods employed in the handling, storage and 
distribution of bridge and building lumber, switch ties, ice, and 
grain doors. Replies. were received from 34 railroads. The 
conclusions were that treated bridge lumber should be purchased 
and moved to treating plants, unloaded, treated and shipped to 
each particular job, if possible. If not, the storage yard should 
be as near the treating plant as possible. Untreated bridge 
lumber should be purchased and shipped to location and stored 
ready for use, as required. This lumber should be stored at a 
division, district or general storehouse where the forces’ and 
facilities for handling are available. Building lumber used largely 
untreated for repairs to various kinds of buildings should be 
carried at general, district and division storehouses, where the 
lumber will be available as repair jobs require it. For large 
jobs, the material should largely be ordered for shipment direct 
from the mills to the location where building is to be erected. 
The practice of carrying emergency stocks of lumber on line of 
railroad should be discouraged. 


Protection in Storage 


Grease, 60 per cent vaseline and 40 per cent wiping oil, is a 
protection for small hand tools such as taps, dies, wrench parts 
when highly polished and air tool parts. A 50-50 mixture of 
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scrap journal box oil, and wiping oil is a protective for pipe 
fittings, air brake material such as steel valve cages and steel 
valves, steel packing nuts, etc., also for track bolts, washers and 
nut locks and for threads of track bolts during reconditioning 
and before dipping. A 50-50 mixture of wiping oil and sub- 
structural black is a protective for locomotive tires, cylinders, 
axles, locomotive castings, boiler fronts, all sheet steel with 
exception of fire box and boiler steel, reclaimed couplers and 
parts, track tools and farm gates. A 50-50 mixture of black 
asphaltic paint and mineral thinner is a protective for boiler 
tubes, side rods, main rods, locomotive castings, piston rings, 
fire box and boiler steel. A 50-50 mixture of black varnish 
paint and engine distillate is a protective for track material, 
track shovels, triple valves, angle cocks, cutout cocks, release 
valves, steam and air hose fittings, air brake cylinders, reservoirs, 
brake beams, track wrenches, track jacks, track drills, track 
gages, coil and leaf springs. An insulating acid proof mixed 
paint is a protective for the exposed surface of insulated gage 
plates and insulated tie rods. Aluminum mixed paint is a pro- 
tective for the ends of hardwood lumber to prevent checking. 
The committee consisted of W. F. Redman (chairman), travel- 
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ing storekeeper, retired, C. & N. W.; F. P. Dugan, division 
storekeeper, I. C.; B. B. Kemmerling, assistant to stores man- 
ager, Penna,; A. B. Lackey, division storekeeper, Sou.; A. S. 
McKelligon, general storekeeper, S. P.; J. V. Miller, assistant 
general storekeeper, C. M. St. P. & P.; W. H. Morris, general 
storekeeper, Reading; W. M. Robertson, division storekeeper, 
C. & E. I.; J. W. Wade, general storekeeper, N. & W.; S. P. 
Warmack, general storekeeper, I.-G. N.; and G. M. Betterton 
(chairman ex-officio), purchasing agent, S. P. 

The report was accepted as read, whereupon D. C. Curtiss 
(C. M. St. P. & P.) and C. E. Walsh (Penna.), both past chair- 
men of the division, responded to an invitation to address the 
convention. Mr. Curtiss observed that the preparation of the 
committee reports is more systematic and thorough than when 
the association was first organized and that each railroad now 
has the advantage of the best methods available. 


Report on Stationery and Printing 


Large savings in stationery can be made by adopting the 
recommended standard size of 7% in. by 9% in. for plain paper 
and printed forms. The reduction in size from 8% in. by 11 in. 
to 7% in. by 9% in. is 23 per cent. For printed forms, the 
savings will not be as large because the amount of composition 
will be approximately the same as the larger forms and the 
savings will be in paper; but the savings in carbon paper used 
in the preparation of forms will be equal to the reduction in 
size. One railroad that uses approximately 50-million sheets of 
letter size plain paper, carbon paper, file backs, printed forms, 
etc., weighing 400,000 lb. estimated that the smaller size would 
save 92,000 Ib. of paper, equivalent to 11,500,000 sheets of paper. 
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By reducing the size of paper, another road made annual savings 
of $1,100 on letter heads and plain paper, $106 on second sheets, 
$570 on carbon paper, $360 on envelopes, and $750 on mimeo- 
graph paper. 

It was found in some markets that 11-lb. low sulphite can be 
substituted for 16-lb. railroad manila and 14 lb. news print at 
a saving in price. Because of the greater legibility, greater 
strength and better writing surface, consideration should be given 
to the substitution of this paper wherever possible. In some 
markets it was found that 14-lb. hard sized news may still be 
purchased to advantage in large combination orders. 


Printed Forms 


Quantities of from 5,000 to 50,000 are recommended for com- 
bination printing, and the savings to be made run from 10 per 
cent to 40 per cent. While there are a number of combination 
printers who specialize in group printing and can quote low 
prices, the buyer of railroad printing must see that his forms 
are grouped for combination printing when sending out his 
inquiry for prices in order to obtain the most effective results. 
With the more general adoption of the committee’s recom- 
mendations as to sizes and quality of paper, all printers will have 
greater opportunities to print forms in combinations with resultant 
lower unit costs. 

Tariffs 

The cost of printing tariffs for the railroads represents one 
of the largest single items of expense for printing, totaling 
annually over $3,000,000. The prices and awarding of contracts 
should be handled by the purchasing departments. Care should 
be taken that contracts cover every item of expense that enters 
into the billing of tariffs, so that no difficulty will occur in 
properly checking invoices to avoid overcharges when all items 
are not completely covered. Specifications as to size, grade of 
paper, size and style of type, binding margins and distribution 
are prescribed by the I. C. C. 

The production of tariffs by the planograph method has proven 
successful? Price savings have been found to run from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent. Many railroads have made additional sav- 
ings by the production of cancellation notices, division sheets 
and tariffs in their freight and passenger traffic departments. 
Care should be taken to prepare issues carefully so that clean 
legible copies will be furnished that will be acceptable to the 
| a eh, ox 


Line Stocks 


On-line stationery stocks should be centralized as much as 
possible and placed in charge of a competent employee and dis- 
bursed as actually required. Some railroads have successfully 
maintained a book record at the storehouse to make a compara- 
tive check of quantities on requisitions to prevent excessive 
ordering. Other railroads have used a stock book in individual 
offices to advantage. Chief clerks and bureau heads should 
supervise the care and use of all items to insure maximum usage. 
Requisitions should be submitted for actual requirements for a 
given period only after consideration of the average or seasonal 
consumption, amount on hand and amount due. Items on requi- 
sitions should be written in alphabetical and numerical sequence. 

Large offices with limited storage space should operate on a 
30 or 60 day period; whereas, small offices should be permitted 
to carry a 90-day supply or more in some cases. Requisitions 
should be presented on scheduled dates. When railroads pur- 
chase items to be held by the vendor and shipped as required, 
the larger amounts can be shipped direct to the consuming offices 
and thus avoid handling costs at the storehouse. 

Printers and supply houses should be required to wrap and 
label stationery uniformly as prescribed by each railroad. Pack- 
ages should have sufficient covering to protect them in transit. 
Cartons and wooden packing cases in which stationery is received 
at the storehouse should be utilized wherever possible. New 
corrugated paper cartons and gummed tape provide an econom- 
ical method for shipping. 

The committee consisted of B. B. Melgaard (chairman), assis- 
tant to purchasing agent, C. M. St. P. & P.; H. Carter, general 
stationery storekeeper, N. Y. C.; H. C. Dawson, stationery 
storekeeper, M. & O.; J. L. Gorsuch, stationer, W. M.; W. W. 
Griswold, stationer, C. R. I. & P.; G. W. Kendall, stationery 
buyer, A. T. & S. F.; E. H. Nicodemus, stationery storekeeper, 
Penna.; E. Osborn, stationery storekeeper, D. & H.; G. E. 
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Perrot, stationery supervisor, S. A. L.; J. T. VanHorn, sta- 
tioner, M. P.; and G. A. Goerner (chairman ex-officio), general 
storekeeper, C. B. & Q. ; 


Winners Read Papers 


A competition held during the year by the Division for papers 
by employees of railway purchasing and stores departments on 
railway supply work and problems was won by J. A. Summerton, 
secretary to manager of stores, C. N., Montreal, Que., for a 
paper on loyalty, and by R. J. Hencken, general foreman, stores 


Winners of Essay Contest 
J. A. Summerton and R. J. Hencken 


department, S. P., Sacramento, Calif., for a paper on railway 
stores department personnel. Papers receiving honorable men- 
_ tion were prepared by A. C. Durkin, clerk and stenographer, 
and J. O. Brophy, chief clerk, both in the stores department 
of the Canadian National at Port Mann, B. C.; and by M. F. 
Lyon, store helper, M-K-T, Parsons, Kan.; E. J. Dennedy, 
stores department, B. & O., Ivorydale, O.; and C. Oliver, chief 
clerk, purchasing and stores department, A. T. & S. F., Amarillo, 
Tex. The winning papers were read at the convention by their 
authors and were in part as follows: 


Loyalty 


By James A. Summerton * 


Never has there been a time more appropriate than the present 
to present a treatise on the subject of loyalty. It is the theme 
which echos and re-echos throughout Europe and, in fact, 
throughout most of the world, including the North American 
continent. Nowhere in industry is loyalty more evident than in 
the railroad field. Loyal service has become commonplace and 
railroad men are performing outstanding service day by day and 
counting it merely a part of the daily task. 

Employees in the purchasing department come into close con- 
tact with those who have commodities to sell, and while the 
ethics of the railway supply trade, as a group, is beyond question, 
there are always a few who are willing to employ questionable 
means to obtain business in the face of extremely keen competi- 
tion. The loyal employee will not place his own interests before 
those of the company he serves. Employees in the stores depart- 
ment should realize that they have a great responsibility to dis- 
charge in the proper care and handling of this enormous volume 
of material and supplies, and that if he is not loyal he will 
create a great deal of unnecessary and avoidable expense through 
improper handling of material. He should be zealous in his 
efforts to see that supplies live up to standards and specifications 
with respect to quality and quantity, and that the railway receives 
full value for the money expended. 

The employee should realize that the railroads are anxious to 
improve the lot of their employees. More concessions have been 
granted to labor in the past 25 years than in any previous 100 
years. Wage bureaus and personnel departments have been 
established on many of the larger roads to consider and adjust 
inequalities. Annual vacation has been largely extended in recent 
years, the great majority of railroads have provided medical 
facilities and first-aid instruction for employees, and safety first 


* Secretary to manager of stores, Canadian National. 
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and accident prevention have also been given a great deal of 
attention. Organized labor has been accorded an ever increas- 
ing voice in discussions pertaining to working conditions, and 
the relations between railroads and their workers have never 
been better than they are today. 

At the same time, the railroads should do everything possible 
to create and foster a feeling of pride and confidence in the minds 
of their employees. Ways and means of bringing about more 
loyalty on the part of employees are— 

First—That railroads continue and extend their efforts to pro- 
vide the means whereby all classes of employees may register 
complaints and dissatisfaction. 

Second—Continue to make every effort to serve and satisfy 
the public and maintain a reputation for courtesy and service, 
thus creating pride, confidence and loyalty amongst their 
employees. 

Third—Endeavor to make the services and facilities of the rail- 
roads better known to their employees through the medium of 
railroad periodicals, circulars, posters, etc. 

Fourth—Provide the means whereby employees may offer sug- 
gestions and encourage them to do so, thus creating a feeling 
of partnership in the common enterprise. 

Fifth—Maintain the confidence of the public and employees by 
vigorously following out publicity and advertising policies and 
keeping these up-to-date. 

Sixth—Make a serious effort to enlist the co-operation of 
organized labor to combat subversive activity amongst employees. 


Stores Department Personnel 
By Raymond J. Hencken * 


Buildings, facilities and equipment do not make the railroad 
store$ department. It is the personnel that produces the results. 
Since personnel is so important to the success of the department, 
extreme .care should be given to the selection of all new em- 
ployees, regardless of the position to be filled. 

Each applicant for employment should be required to prepare 
an application blank in his handwriting. This application blank 
should serve as a gtide to the applicant’s background of educa- 
tion, training, experience, past employment and behavior. The 
application blank also furnishes a sample of his handwriting. 
The application should be followed by an interview. The pur- 
pose of the interview is to secure sufficient information to judge 
correctly the ability, personality, character, viewpoint, friendli- 
ness, and frankness of the applicant. 

The value of selecting young men who have received a busi- 
ness education, who are mentally alert, ambitious and who have 
a personality that lends itself to co-operative action, cannot 
be overestimated. Intelligent men of the proper mental attitude 
work skillfully and loyally for the common good of the organ- 
ization and simplify the task of maintaining harmonious relations 
and forming an organization that responds to leadership. 

After employment and particularly during the trial period, a 
character and ability analysis should be made to determine the 
suitability of the employee for stores work. This analysis should 
be made by preparing a questionnaire so that the information 
obtained will form a sound basis for determining whether or not 
the employee should be continued in employment. Employees 
showing an aptitude and desire to learn should be afforded every 
opportunity to acquire the necessary knowledge and experience 
by moving them from one position or location to another as fast 
as they can absorb the work. By providing this training, em- 
ployees in lower positions acquire a general knowledge of the 
other positions and, therefore, fully appreciate the importance of 
properly performing their duties. 

Supervisors must have the proper training and education in 
their work to enable them to supervise it intelligently. They 
must be encouraged to study human nature, and be sympathetic 
with the aims and aspirations of their fellow employees. It must 
be borne in mind that men require more than money as com- 
pensation. They require intelligent leadership, understanding vf 
their personal trials and triumphs and an example of what is 
expected from the organization. 

Supervisors should be trained to maintain close contact with 
the using departments and to promote good will and cooperation 
with these departments. 


* General foreman, stores department, Southern Pacific. 
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Report on Public Relations 


The public relations department of the A. A. R. is bring- 
ing the subject of railroad transportation to the attention of the 
public through national advertising, public speaking, the press, 
and through the publicity representatives of the individual rail- 
roads. The committee is of the opinion that the Division can 
be helpful in this activity. 

Representatives of the Division have an excellent opportunity 
to promote the interest of the railroads by taking an active part 
in local civic affairs, such as public meetings, etc., particularly 
at stores located in smaller communities. The individual interest 
displayed by a representative of the railroad should indicate to 
the public the desire of the railroads to take an active part and 
cooperate in advancing the best interests of the community. 

Attention is directed to the numerous educational trips given 
school children, both on trains and by inspections of terminals, 
shops, etc. Members might, with great advantage, familiarize 
the younger generation with the vast scope and activities of the 
purchasing and stores departments by conducting groups of more 
advanced students from high schools and colleges through the 
purchasing office and the storehouse. The great variety of mate- 
rials handled could not fail to impress them with the importance 
of the railroads to industry as a whole, of which they are soon 
to be a part. 

Members of the Division should acquaint themselves with 
railroad purchasing statistics in their respective states, counties, 
cities, etc. Statistics are published which indicate the amount 
of railroad purchases for a given year in each of the states. 
The compilation for the year 1937 indicates that railroad pur- 
chases of fuel, materials and supplies, and new equipment, were 
made in 2,638 counties out of a total of 3,072 counties in the 
United States, and were made in a total of 12,174 cities and 
towns. Members should also study the number of railroad 
employees in their local community, the amount of taxes paid in 
their state, county and city. 

Public Relations should not be confused with traffic solicita- 
tion. The latter, while vital to each individual railroad, has no 
place in a general campaign of education of the public with the 
problems of and the service rendered by the railroads. 

The committee consisted of E. J. Lamneck (chairman), pur- 
chasing agent, Penna.; O. A. Donagan, general storekeeper, B. & 
M.; and J. C. Kirk, assistant purchasing agent, C. R. I. & P. 


Report on Standardization 


Forty-eight railroads furnished the committee with information 
on the studs carried and the results are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Studs 


Boiler Standard Cyl. 
Thread Thread Head Total 


Number of sizes reported ........... 232 379 32 643 
Number of sizes listed as standard... 95 136 18 249 
Total number of thread length combina- 

tions represented in -the recom- 

pO SR ae ee ere ere 660 1,189 126 1,975 
Number of thread length combinations 

not interchangeable between any two 


FORGE Ciuait-< cece cs ineeiee ee ane acad a < oe 1,025 104 1,718 
Roads that purchase studs ........... 6 12 9 wae 
Roads that make in shops .......... «, “a 27 29 


Twelve roads reported sizes but not the lengths of the threads. 
The actual number of thread combinations is, therefore, greater 
than shown by the figures. There is some uniformity between 
roads in the length of threads at the tap end but very little in 
the length of nutting threads. It would seem practical to 
standardize the lengths of threads for each end of studs in pro- 
portion to the diameters, similar to the standardization of thread 
lengths of machine bolts which is universally practiced. This 
standardization should be extended to set ups in increased diam- 
eters of over-size butts, and to the cross section of breakage 
grooves on cylinder head studs. 


Locomotive Pistons 


Prints were received from 17 railroads owning 19,210 steam 
locomotives, showing 831 different piston rings and 396 piston 
valve rings. Fourteen cross sections of the rings and grooves 
and the dimensions of the sections were shown in appendices. 
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Establishing more uniform cross sections of finished piston rings 
in the respective types and more uniform practice as to oversize 
diameters of cylinder and valve chambers and clearance between 
the ring and chamber will enable manufacturers to simplify their 
tool set up to produce in larger quantities in advance of actual 
orders with the assurance of a more steady demand than is now 
possible where each road has its own standards. Production of 
the standard rings in large quantities will result in lower prices 
to the railroads, more prompt deliveries, and consequently a 
lower investment in the stock of rings necessary to serve the 
requirements of the individual roads. Rings, either standard or 
special, must be finished accurately to dimensions within allowed 
tolerances. Manufacturers of precision products have stated that 
quantity production facilitates more accurate work, and the more 
effective inspection and check of the finished product by the 
manufacturer. This should result in more efficient rings with 
less rejection for improper workmanship. Many railroads have 
had experience with the waste from obsolescence of rings when 
changing from one type to another due to lack of interchange- 


- ability of rings. Such rings cannot be returned to the man- 


ufacturer nor exchanged with other roads because no other road 
will be using the same exact size. Standardization will largely 
eliminate this waste. 

Ten representative roads reported a total of 192 different 
diameters of taper shank twist drills. It was recommended that 
railroads confine their purchase of taper shank twist drills to 
diameters in one thirty-second inch steps, and that railroads give 
consideration to economies possible in using straight shank drills 
in diameters % in. and smaller, with a universal chuck. 

Inquiry developed that 24 roads use 1%4-in. hose for pile drivers 
while 12 use 2-in. hose, and the balance use other sizes or did 
not report size. A total of 13 roads out of 44 use steam hose 
to A. A. R. Specification M 605. Replies from 46 railroads 
show that 9 roads use hose to A. A. R. Spec. M 603 for air, and 
4 roads use A. A. R. air hose for liquid. Two roads use cold 
water hose for liquid. The balance use proprietary brands for 
both air and liquid. Inquiry develops that 17 out of 46 railroads 
use %-in. hose for gas cutting and welding. 


Coupler Knuckles 


Type E. and Tight-Lock Couplers are coming into general use. 
There is need for an emergency knuckle which will satisfactorily 
operate with both types. It would seem desirable that a standard 
emergency knuckle be establishd and standard A. A. R. catalogue 
numbers be assigned as has been done in the case of A. A. R. 
Standard Couplers, Yokes and Parts, so that similar benefits 
may be obtained in ordering and stocking emergency knuckles. 


Organization for Standardization 


In 1932, the committee on organization and methods for the 
adoption of material standards, made an initiative report, which 
was amplified-in 1934. Since that time, much experience has 
been gained. One road eliminated 18 items of boiler and fire 
box steel. Another road reported the reduction of its sizes and 
kinds of steel shapes, bars and sheets from 1,300 to 800. 

The committee saw no reason why one size of flag and one 
length of flag staff should not meet all requirements for protec- 
tive signalling. Ten-minute fusees are unnecessary, since a 
number of roads with curved and mountainous lines and heavy 
traffic use only five-minute fusees. 

The report was accompanied by tables presenting the com- 
mittee’s recommended lists of sizes for the use of railroads in 
ordering stud bolts of different kinds, self tapping screws, rubber 
hose and paint brushes and also by tables showing the variation 
in the sizes of locomotive piston and piston valve rings carried 
in stock by various railroads. 

The committee consisted of A. G. Follette (chairman), gen- 
eral material supervisor, Penna.; G. W. Alexander, general 
storekepeer, C. of Ga.; J. C. Baker, division storekeeper, Sou.; 
M. B. Bowman, general storekeeper, N. Y. C. & St. L.; L. E. 
Field, supervisor material standards, B. & M.; S. A. Hayden, 
purchasing agent, M-K-T; W. M. Hinkey, supervisor of mate- 
rials, B. & O.; H. C. Ralls, supervisor of materials, M. P.; 
C. H. Shuart, traveling storekeeper, A. T. & S. F.; L. C. 
Thomson, manager of stores, Can. Nat.; W. W. Williams, chief 
of requisition bureau, N. Y. C.; and E. W. Walther (chairman 
ex-officio), general storekeeper, B. & O. 

In presenting the report, Chairman Follette stated that the 
work of the Committee on Simplification has been carried on 
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over a period of 16 years and that the railroads have accom- 
plished real results as a result of the committee’s work. C. A. 
Goerner (C. B. & Q.), stated that the mechanical department of 
the Burlington has been very cooperative in adopting the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 


Report on Standard Packages 


The committee determined this year to increase the number 
of items under consideration by assigning one group of items to 
a member. The question of standard packaging anti-rail creep- 
ers in kegs or in boxes, rather than in burlap bags as at present, 
was suggested. It was determined the users are well satisfied 
with the present method. The manufacturers advised that there 
would be an extra cost if they were required to package in 
boxes or kegs. 

A list of 109 motor car parts with suggested standard package 
arrangement has been supplied to one manufacturer. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that jack repair parts are ordered in limited 
quantities and do not lend themselves to standard package ar- 
rangement. Two manufacturers of finished steel pins and bush- 
ings were contacted. One concern will give this consideration 
within the coming year. The other concern felt that packaging 
would entail considerable expense and were not receptive at the 
time. 

Section cylinder piston rings were formerly received wrapped 
in oily burlap, often with unreadable tags. One manufacturer 
now packages one complete ring in an individual carton properly 
marked. One manufacturer of flexible joints and parts has 
arranged for the standard packaging of repair parts for their 
flexible ball joints. Packaging arrangements are progressing 
with two other manufacturers. One company is investigating 
low water alarms. A complete study is being made of booster 
material by the manufacturer. One manufacturer has standard 
packaged 17 items of feed-water heater parts and has circularized 
the railroads. 

_ One manufacturer has completed a packaging schedule on in- 

jector nozzles and will proceed as promptly as may be con- 
sistent in adopting new standard packages for the full line of 
injector and lubricator parts. Another manufacturer has been 
studying standard packaging arrangements and has arranged to 
package one injector nozzle per carton. Contact with manufac- 
turers of locomotive sander and bell ringer parts is progressing 
and packaging results are expected. One manufacturer is analyz- 
ing stoker parts and is making inquiries for suitable containers. 

Several manufacturers of steam-heat metallic connectors and 
other parts have been contacted with respect to standard pack- 
aging. One company has standard packaged steam heat reg- 
ulators, valves, etc., and parts. One manufacturer has a complete 
packaging schedule for electric headlight turbo-generator parts, 
and has distributed packaging schedules to the railroads. Another 
manufacturer is completing a packaging schedule. One man- 
ufacturer of locomotive cab and other electric fixtures has com- 
pleted a packaging schedule on its full line of parts which will 
be distributed to all railroads in the immediate future. 

Many materials are now coming to railroads better packaged. 
In some instances, the package count is not precisely in accord- 
ance with the basic recommendations, however, it should not be 
as difficult a task to revise the package count as it would be to 
interest manufacturers in the fundamental idea of improved 
packaging. There remains a considerable number of intividual 
items which might be packaged in much better form than at 
present. A member railroad’ complained that cartons, contain- 
ing wood screws, were glued together, and in damp territory the 
cartons collapsed. With stapled cartons, as used by some man- 
ufacturers, this would not have occurred. This is another 
situation for the individual railroad to correct with the man- 
ufacturers at fault. These betterments in the packaging of 
individual items should be handled by the individual railroads. 

The committee consisted of F. S. Austin (chairman), assistant 
purchasing agent, N. Y. C.; D. E. Cain, assistant chief clerk, 
stores department, A. T. & S. F.; J. F. Duffy, assistant to pur- 
chasing agent, Erie; J. W. Hagerty, office manager, purchasing 
department, Penna.; E. H. Hughes, purchasing agent, K. C. S.; 
L. L. King, purchasing agent, I. C.; H. A. Lockhart, supervisor 
of materials, B. & O.; H. M. Rainie, purchasing agent, B. & M.; 
T. E. Sullivan, electrical storekeeper, C. & N. W.; C. E. Swan- 
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son, traveling storekeeper, C. B. & Q.; and C. H. Murrin 
(chairman ex-officio), general storekeeper, L. & N. 

In presenting the report, Chairman Austin reported that six 
manufacturers have issued bulletins on standard packages since 
the report was prepared and emphasized the importance of the 
railroads cooperating in the use of the adoption of the man- 
ufacturer’s arrangements in order to stimulate the interest of 
the manufacturers in the association’s work. He added that the 
committee has 10 years work ahead of it before the subject can 
be said to be exhausted and recommended that the committee be 
enlarged. 


Report on Railway Tools 


The committee submitted a completely revised list of materials 
to be marked for identification. This was a result of further 
study and replies to an inquiry submitted to 88 railroads. The 
committee reviewed the recommendations in its 1939 report and 
reiterated them with some revision as follows: The procedure 
to be followed in marking should be optional with the individual 
railroad; i. e., whether the manufacturers should place the 
identifying mark on the materials or whether it is to be applied 
by the railroads. All materials should be stamped (or etched 
where necessary), and wooden items branded. Items of glass- 
ware, such as lantern globes, etc., should be embossed. Items 
which are not purchased with interwoven monograms, such as 
linens, bedding, cushions, etc., should be stenciled. Where prac- 
ticable, the old article should be exchanged for the new one. 
In cases where the old article is not available for return, the 
chief local supervisor in charge should sign the order for the 
material disbursed. 

The committee concluded that while brass and bronze castings 
are susceptible to theft and it was not feasible to recommend the 
marking of this material for the reason that the cost of such 
identifying marks would be prohibitive, due to the finishing of the 
brass and bronze and the wearing characteristics. 

The report was accompanied by the Division’s recommended 
list of materials which should be marked for purposes of iden- 
tification. New items added to the list included aluminum ware, 
mail, tool and water bags, storage batteries, bedding, snatch and 
tackle blocks, track level boards, mail carts, tool chucks, steam 
connectors, post hole diggers, track drill bits, bonding drills, 
boiler tube expanders, hand files, signal flares, welder’s gloves, 
charcoal heaters, tool holders, hose, soldering irons, jacks, rivet 
sets, die stocks, telephones, tool boxes, and valves. 

The committee consisted of W. H. Lloyd (chairman), division 
storekeeper, C. R. I. & P.; C. D. Baldwin, purchasing agent, 
Bang. & Aroos.; L. F. Duvall, assistant general storekeeper, 
A. C. L.; T. A. Hodges, general storekeeper, S. A. L.; A. M. 
Lemay, inspector of stores, C. M. St. P. & P.; C. A. Nichols, 
assistant general storekeeper, N. P.; J. L. Quarles, general store- 
keeper, C. & O.; A. A. Taylor, assistant general purchasing 
agent, M. P.; and W. R. Culver (chairman ex-officio), super- 
intendent of stores, C. & O. 


Report on Loss and Damage 


The committee offered the following additional recommenda- 
tions to those presented in 1939: 

When materials are received—whether in cloth sacks, cartons, 
barrels, or crates—in a damaged condition a report should be 
made to the purchasing agent by the stores department, giving 
all pertinent facts and a copy of O. S. & D. report, also, whether 
in the storekeeper’s opinion, the packages were inadequate to 
carry the materials. The suggestion should also be made as to 
the methods that might be employed to afford better protection 
for future shipments. Shipments of bulk materials received in 
a damaged condition should be handled in similar manner. The 
stores department should report to the operating department 
all cases of mishandling of company material by station em- 
ployees, also all cars received which indicate that the direct 
cause of damage was rough handling by yard or road employees. 
All cases of improper marking, or failure to use caution symbols 
on fragile articles, should be reported by the stores department 
to the purchasing agent, with the recommendation that such 
shipments be protected to insure more careful handling. Using 
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Facilities for Storing Bar Iron and Steel on the Southern Pacific 


departments should bring to the attention of the stores depart- 
ment instances where company material is found to be in dam- 
aged condition upon receipt, due to improper packing. Where 
feasible, shop facilities should be utilized in repairing or reclaim- 
ing damaged freight where the shipper is in accord with this 
procedure. 

Extended use should be made of skids and pallets in order to 
avoid damage in transit to company material. 

Recommendations should also apply, as far as possible, to com- 
mercial shipments. The solution of the problem can only be 
found in aggressively educating the shippers and vendors of 
commodities to improve their methods of preparing materials 
for shipment, and in the handling and stowing in cars. Officers 
of the purchasing and stores department come in contact fre- 
quently with representatives of manufacturing and supply com- 
panies and should bring this subject to their attention in such 
a way that they will interest their companies to cooperate with 
the railroads in eliminating causes of loss and damage claims. 
The Freight Claim Division has prepared booklets on recom- 
mended methods for loading carload shipments in closed cars, 
rules governing the loading of commodities on open top cars, 
and recommended rules for freight, stowing, handling and deliv- 
ery of less-than-carload freight. 

The committee consisted of J. T. Kelly (chairman), general 
storekeeper, C. M. St. P. & P.; L. J. Ahlering, purchasing and 
stores agent, C. & E. I.; Henry Hansen, assistant purchasing 
agent, N. P.; J. H. James, purchasing agent, P. & L. E.; J. U. 
King, general storekeeper, A. C. L.; J. R. Watt, general pur- 
chasing agent, L. & N.; P. E. Welch, assistant general store- 
keeper, T. & N. O.; C. B. Wright, general storekeeper, G. T. 
W.; and E. A. Clifford (chairman ex-officio), general purchasing 
agent, C. & N. W. 


The New “Railroads on 
Parade’ Isa Lively Show 


HE new “Railroads on Parade”—opera-pageant 

I which constitutes the main feature of the Rail- 

road Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair—has 
a faster pace than last year’s show and three brand-new 
scenes have been written by Producer Edward Hunger- 
ford to add to his 1939 widely-hailed dramatization of 
the railroads’ story. 

The 55-minute show is on the grand scale. As pointed 
out in the detailed description of last year’s program 
appearing in the Railway Age of June 10, 1939, page 
985, the performance is carried out on a huge three- 
level stage; the first level is a paved roadway containing 
two standard-gage railroad tracks depressed to permit 
the passage of road vehicles and horses; the second is 
chiefly the locale for dramatic and ballet action and is 


fitted with rotating wings for quick scenery changes; 
and the third or top level is for the passage of “prop” 
locomotives, boats and wagons the propulsion-machinery 
of which must be hidden from view. 

The three new scenes which have been added this 
year are the top-notchers of the entire 15 scenes compris- 
ing the show, in the opinion of your reporter. The 
“Gold Rush” episode laid at K street wharf in Sacra- 
mento, Cal., in the late Fifties, would be hard to beat for 
variety and action. A steamboat forms background on 
the top stage; a saloon, a Wells Fargo express office 
and a frontier hotel dominate the middle stage while 
armed riders, Overland stages and freight wagons dash 
across the lowest stage in clouds of dust. 

To the “Lincoln Rides the Railroad” act of last year 
there has been joined a new scene showing the passage 
of the President’s funeral train draped in heavy black. 
It is made impressive by the slow passage of the train, 
the tolling of bells and the silent drama of heart-broken 
negroes. 

The third new scene is the high-point of humor in the 
show and is certainly the most lively. A horse-car, a 
half-score of cyclists of the “Gay Nineties”, carriages, 
three “one-lunger” automobiles and a three-hitch steamer 
fire apparatus belching smoke all dash across the stage 
in quick succession. Finally, capping the climax, the old 
locomotive “999,” speed sensation of 1893, dashes across 
the stage at a good clip, scattering the crowd and arous- 
ing the audience with a lusty whistle. 

A total of 20 locomotives under full steam appear as 
actors in “Railroads on Parade”. Additions in the 1940 
show include the Camden & Amboy’s John Bull (1831), 
loaned by the Pennsylvania; the little saddle-tank “‘Min- 
netonka” of the Northern Pacific and the speedy “999” 
of the New York Central & Hudson River. Additions 
to the car section of the “cast” include a curious Cumber- 
land Valley coach of the Fifties loaned by the Pennsyl- 
vania, which appears in the Sacramento scene, and two 
of the first vestibuled “luxury” passenger coaches of the 
Eighties loaned by the New York, Ontario & Western 
and Baltimore & Ohio, respectively. 

The human cast of “Railroads on Parade” comprises 
101 actors and actresses, 2 narrators, 8 sound-room 
actors, 10 singers, 5 drivers and 11 locomotive men. The 
pageant was written and produced by Edward Hunger- 
ford, with music by Kurt Weill and technical direction 
by G. H. Kneiss. 


[A full page of illustrations depicting scenes 
from “Railroads on Parade” appears on the 
following page.] 
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Scenes from the New ‘‘Railroads on Parade’’ 


Above: Sacramento Has 
the Flavor of the Old West 
Below: Carriages Meet the 
Train of the Seventies 








Above: The “999” Comes 
A-Roaring, Scattering the 
Crowd. Below: Lincoln 
Arrives to Discuss the 
Pacific Railroad 


















Accounting Officers Hold Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting 





Three-day convention at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., keynoted by calls 
for practicable and workable procedures; Seay elected chairman 


ALLS for practicable and workable accounting 
¢: which will at once serve the ends of good railroad- 

ing, give regulatory authorities all necessary re- 
ports, and produce financial statements understandable 
to the layman, comprised the keynote of the annual 
convention of the Accounting Division, Association of 
American Railroads—the 50th annual meeting of railway 
accounting officers—held last week at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The meeting’s sessions 
extended over three days, June 18 to 20, and followed 
the June 17 meetings of the Division’s standing com- 
mittees ; final registration figures showed 433 persons in 
attendance, including 213 representatives of member 
roads, six honorary members, 11 representatives of gov- 
ernment departments, and 203 other guests. 

Presiding was First Vice-Chairman (now Chairman- 
Elect) T. H. Seay, comptroller of the Southern ; he occu- 
pied the chair in the absence of Chairman J. W. Newell, 
chief accounting officer of the Wabash, who was unable 
to attend because of illness. In addition to Mr. Newell’s 
remarks (read by Mr. Seay) and the supplemental re- 
view of the year’s activities which was presented by 
E. H. Bunnell, vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads in charge of its Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation and Valuation Department, the program in- 
cluded two other addresses—one by George O. May, 
senior partner, Price Waterhouse & Co., and the other 
by W. J. Kelly, assistant to vice-president, Traffic De- 
partment, A. A. R., and chairman of the committee on 
freight tariffs. 

Meanwhile there were interspersed throughout the 
sessions informal talks by representatives of government 
departments, and by Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
president, A. A. R. 


Election of Officers 


With Former Chairman T. H. Darden, vice-president 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, in the chair, the election of 
officers was held during June 20’s closing session. As 
indicated above, Comptroller Seay of the Southern was 
advanced from the first vice-chairmanship to the chair- 
manship; likewise, George T. Carmichael, comptroller 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, moved up 
from the second vice-chairmanship to become Mr. Seay’s 
successor as first vice-chairman. E. A. Leslie, comp- 
troller of the Canadian Pacific, was elected second vice- 
chairman. At last year’s Toronto, Ont., meeting Mr. 
Leslie served as chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments—the position held at White Sulphur by E. M. 
Thomas, comptroller of the Chesapeake & Ohio. E. R. 
Ford continues as secretary of the Division. Denver, 
Colo., was selected as the place for the 1941 meeting, to 
be held at a time selected by the arrangements com- 
mittee. 

Comptroller Leslie of the Canadian Pacific, who was 
unable to attend the convention, was notified by wire of 
his election to the second vice-chairmanship. Replying 
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in a telegram addressed to A. A. R. Vice-President Bun- 
nell, Mr. Leslie spoke of his election’s significance “as a 
generous recognition of Canadian membership, particu- 
larly under existing circumstances, he added an expres- 
sion of his hope that “this will give further opportunity 
for cementing existing cordial relationship with you and 
your organization.” Meanwhile at the time of Mr. Les- 
lie’s election, W. H. Plant, vice-president and comptrol- 
ler of the Canadian Pacific Express Company, had 
responded on behalf of the absent second vice-chairman- 
elect and the Canadian membership in general. 

Opening the sessions on June 18, Vice-Chairman Seay 
voiced the membership’s regrets over the absence of 
Chairman Newell who had undergone an operation a 
few days previously. A telegram was sent to Mr. Newell 
who replied in a wire which was read by Secretary Ford 
on the following day. Meanwhile the invocation had 
been given by Rev. Ben R. Roller, rector of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church of White Sulphur Springs. This was 
followed by other preliminaries, culminating in the intro- 
duction of Mr. May by W. C: Wishart, vice-president of 
the New York Central. Mr. May talked about “Recent 
Trends in General Accounting,” sub-dividing his address 
into two general parts to discuss that subject from the 
standpoint of the form of accounts and the substance of 
accounts. 

The “outstanding developments” in recent years with 
respect to the form of accounts, as Mr. May appraises 
them, are the decline in the emphasis on the balance 
sheet, the great increase in the importance attached to 
the income account,:and the growing recognition that 
these two statements “do not together supply all the 
information which those interested in a property ought 
to have.” Thus the appearance of analyses of changes 
in the reserve account and the increasing use of “some 
form of statement showing the resources which became 
available to the corporation during the year and the dis- 
position made thereof.” Moreover, there has been “some 
demand” for a change in the form of the balance sheet, 
“particularly in cases in which the current and working 
assets are of relatively minor importance.” Mr. May 
pointed out that railroads fall in that category, and he 
thinks “there is a good deal to be said for a change of 
some kind which would emphasize the historical char- 
acter of the property and capital liability accounts.” He 
went on to cite English practice where such an objective 
is achieved “by furnishing two statements, one of which 
shows the receipts and expenditures on account of capital 
and the other, the miscellaneous assets, liabilities and 
reserves of the company.” 


Accounts Should Be Popularized 


Coming to the question of consolidated statements, 
Mr. May noted how the practice of issuing financial re- 
ports on that basis has not been common among rail- 
roads; also, how it has become increasingly recognized 
that consolidated statements “have their imperfections 
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as well as their uses.” Nevertheless if the accounts are 
not to be consolidated, he believes that it would be de- 
sirable for many railroads to furnish a consolidated state- 
ment “in addition to the parent company accounts which 
they ordinarily now publish.” Furthermore, some dis- 
closure of the status of affiliates in a supplemental state- 
ment “is clearly called for.” Mr. May also thinks there 
is room “for considerable improvement” in the nomen- 
clature of railroad accounting, because such expressions 
as “deferred charges,” “unadjusted debits,” and “unad- 
justed credits” should be “avoided in accounts for the 
layman.” He went on in the same connection to cite 
today’s “conscious effort” among industrial companies 
“to present the facts in a form which can be understood 
and interpreted by persons not familiar with business or 
accounting.” The “highly technical” character of rail- 
road accounts, Mr. May next suggested, makes such 
“popularization” all the more desirable. 

Opening his comments on the substance of accounts, 
the speaker pointed out how railroad accounting adheres 
to the cost basis—except that where rates are involved 
valuation becomes “the dominant consideration.” How- 
ever, Mr. May has “welcomed the trend away from the 
value theory even for rate purposes which has recently 
developed.” He went on to call attention to how “the 
pendulum has swung widely and public utilities are now 
being required to determine the cost of property not to 
themselves but to those who first dedicated it to the pub- 
lic service.” The demand for “aboriginal” cost was what 
the speaker called this “interesting phase of the distinc- 
tion which students of accounting have always recog- 
nized between the accounts of an enterprise and the 
accounts of a person, legal or natural, carrying on that 
enterprise.” In his observation of attempts to lay down 
rules for commercial accounting, Mr. May has seen how 
difficulties in that connection become “most acute” with 
respect to inventories, depreciation, and correction of 
estimates and charges and credits relating to the accounts 
of previous periods, including the special case of the 
premature termination of useful life. He proceeded to 
discuss each of the foregoing, noting however that the 
problem of inventories “is not important from the stand- 
point of a railroad.” 

Coming to depreciation, Mr. May recalled that “one 
of the most discussed questions in railroad accounting 
during the "Twenties was whether property exhaustion 
should be accounted for as it was taking place or when 
it was completed and the property retired, and whether 
the charge to operations should be based on original cost 
or estimated cost of replacement.” He did not undertake 
to enter upon “a broad discussion of these large ques- 
tions,” but confined himself to comment on what seemed 
to him “one of the most difficult questions presented in 
any change from the retirement to the depreciation basis 
of accounting—that is, how the transition ought to be 
effected.” Mr. May believes that adoption of the retire- 
ment method originally was “in accord with the accepted 
accounting, legal and economic views of the time, and 
that the rapid development of the railroads and other 
utilities which the people desired could not have taken 
place had the depreciation theory then been applied.” 
Thus “the community owes it to the utilities to see that 
the transition, if it is to be made, will not place unjust 
burdens on them.” 

In other words, if the equipment depreciation set-up 
were extended to other railroad property, Mr. May does 
not think that the depreciation deemed to have accrued 
at the time of the change could, “as a matter of justice 
or practicability,” be absorbed through charges to profit 
and loss. Because the alternative of carrying this ac- 
crued depreciation “permanently in a nominal suspense 
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account” presents “an obviously unsatisfactory solution,” 
the speaker saw strong arguments against making the 
change. He recognized how “some theorists insist that 
the present difference in treatment of equipment and of 
cther property is indefensible”; but he nevertheless as- 
serted that the status quo “seems to me clearly defensible 
on both historical and practical grounds.” 

Responding to a call from the chair, F. J. Fell, Jr., 
vice-president and comptroller of the Pennsylvania, 
thanked Mr. May for coming to the meeting and “re- 
establishing in our minds some of the fundamentals oi 
accounting that apply not only to industry generally, but 
also to the railroads.” Mr. Fell went on to refer briefly 
to depreciation, calling it a “very important question’ to 
the railroad industry which has gone “a long way” on 
equipment—but the fixed property “plays a more im- 
portant part.” Next the P. R. R. vice-president ex- 
pressed his belief that industrial accounting and railroad 
accounting are coming closer and closer together ; and he 
predicted that industrial accounting will come to recog- 
nize “some of the fundamentals” that the I. C. C. and 
the “old Association” laid down. Like Mr. May, Mr. 
Fell sees the need for a simplification of terms,” so that 
accounting officers may present a statement that is “thor- 
oughly understandable.” In closing he said a word about 
the piecemeal revision of the classification “now going 
forward under the leadership” of Director Fowler and 
Assistant Director C. D. Crandall of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts, who, Mr. Fell said, are “on the job”—and “good 
luck to them.” 


Address of Chairman Newell 


Chairman Newell in the aforementioned report read 
by Mr. Seay noted how the year of his chairmanship had 
seen the Division’s activities “intensified,” with “much 
thought and effort devoted to specialized subjects on 
which real progress has been made.” After next calling 
attention to the committee reports printed in the Agenda, 
Mr. Newell proceeded to highlight the more important 
matters considered during the year and to make his 
recommendations. Along the way he paused to pay 
tribute to the A. A. R.’s Finance, Accounting, Taxation 
and Valuation Department, which “has been the means 
of harmonizing the viewpoints of the accounting officers 
with that of officers of other departments” to the end 
that “many difficult problems have been solved and many 
others are currently receiving consideration.” The 
Division’s membership, Mr. Newell noted, now com- 
prises 271 member roads and subsidiaries represented 
by 601 accounting officers; in addition, 200 carriers and 
subsidiaries, with 208 accounting officers with limited 
membership, are on the rolls. Honorary members total 
64. 

“Special attention,’ Mr. Newell said, had been de- 
voted during the year to interline freight revenue appor- 
tionment ; and he went on to suggest in that connection 
that “accounting departments are encumbered with an 
expensive procedure .. . resulting from the absence of 
divisions and the method of publishing agreed divisions 
for their use.” Thus he thought it “essential that the 
accounting and traffic officers cooperate in providing 
divisions which will permit a simple and economical plan 
by which the revenue apportionment becomes merely a 
routine procedure.” Meanwhile, however, there has 
been “substantial” additional progress in the application 
of so-called road-to-road percentages for the apportion- 
ment of 1. c. 1. revenues, and Mr. Newell has been ad- 
vised that this plan will be further extended wherever 
it will prove beneficial. 

The chairman had hoped that “the program for the 
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simplification and consolidation of divisions would have 
met with more success”; because “worthwhile savings 
not only in the accounting, but in the traffic departments 
would follow ...” As Mr. Newell appraises it, “this 
is not a difficult problem—it is a matter of arithmetic 
and arrangement.” He recognized that there has been 
“considerable effort” on the part of the traffic depart- 
ments to consolidate divisions, and noted that in many 
cases divisions contained in a number of divisions sheets 
have been consolidated under one cover. However, “this 
is not sufficient to provide for certainty in revenue appor- 
tionment and economical interline accounting, for the 
reason that it does not provide the division clerks with 
definite advice as to the existence or non-existence of 
agreed divisions. The lack of sub-divisions are the 
direct cause of a large percentage of statements of differ- 
ence . . . What is essential is to place under one cover, 
or in several publications, all of the divisions between 
one carrier and another in the same territory, except 
such divisions as are contained in committee publica- 
tions and fast freight line division sheets. 

“There are agreed divisions on all but a very small 
portion of the interline movements and the accounting 
officers should urge their traffic departments to proceed 
with the consolidation and simplification of divisions 
under the before-mentioned program. This will provide 
the accounting officers with up-to-date publications for 
making an initially correct distribution of the revenues. 
leaving only a small pércentage of the traffic movements 
subject to dispute and controversy. When it is realized 
that the accounting departments of the Class I railroads 
issue more than one million individual statements of 
differences annually, which require special handling 
through accounting departments and in many cases 
through the traffic departments, it will be appreciated 
that every effort should be exerted definitely and cor- 
rectly to apportion the earnings in the first instance ; and 
I believe that adoption of the Nash committee recom- 
mendations with respect to divisional simplification and 
consolidation will be helpful in accomplishing that pur- 
pose.” The Nash committee mentioned by Mr. Newell 
is a sub-committee of a joint committee of chief account- 
ing officers and chief traffic officers appointed to consider 
problems in connection with the apportionment of divi- 
sions; R. N. Nash, assistant to Traffic Vice-President 
A. F. Cleveland of the A. A. R. is chairman of the sub- 
committee. 


Cooperation to Cut Waybilling Expense 


After further emphasis upon the desirability of “ex- 
ploring every possibility” in the direction of eliminating 
the “costly procedure now observed in interline freight 
revenue apportionment,” Mr. Newell called attention to 
the cooperation between the A. A. R. Accounting, Traffic 
and Transportation departments and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League out of which has come a recom- 
mendation for the adoption of “a tentative combination 
form of bill of lading and waybill.” This, it is believed, 
will not only reduce waybilling expense, “but also will 
provide a means by which an accurate and complete set- 
tlement can be made at destination, eliminate many 
claims for loss, damage and overcharge, and avoid all 
controversy with the consignee as to the contract of ship- 
ment entered into between the origin carrier and the 
shipper.” 

Continuing, Mr. Newell referred to developments in 
connection with the reporting of freight commodity sta- 
tistics to the I. C. C., and changes in accounting rules 
during the year—the latter not being such as to warrant 
a reprinting of “Railway Accounting Rules.” Instead 
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a supplemental leaflet will be issued containing revisions 
effective October 1, 1940. Then the chairman returned 
again to matters receiving joint consideration with other 
departments of the A. A. R., mentioning briefly the ad- 
ministrative and procedural questions arising with the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the Accounting Depart- 
ment’s part in the current endeavor to induce the I. C. C. 
to reduce its demands upon railroads for data to be used 
in the No. 28300 general investigation of the class rate 
structure. Also, the commission’s proposal to require 
system consolidated annual reports again received con- 
sideration, in which connection a committee of account- 
ing officers worked out a few samples in accordance with 
the proposals of the Bureau of Statistics; and “demon- 
strated that it was practically an impossibility under the 
— of the commission to produce proper re- 
sults.” 


Cost Finding Grows in Importance 


With respect to cost finding, Mr. Newell noted how 
I. C. C. work in that connection for rate-making pur- 
poses “is assuming constantly increasing importance,” 
but he saw no prospects for early hearings in the pend- 
ing Ex Parte 122 investigation of Cost Finding in Trans- 
portation Service. He suggested that the commission 
perhaps intends to develop the subject through the 
medium of individual cases before undertaking the gen- 
eral probe. In connection with the revision of the 
classification mentioned by Vice-President Fell of the 
Pennsylvania, as noted above, Mr. Newell pointed out 
how accounting officers “have gone on record as oppos- 
ing a complete revision, but have stated they would be 
glad to cooperate with the Bureau of Accounts in con- 
sidering those changes thought essential in order to bring 
the classification in step with modern accounting con- 
cepts.” 

After next calling attention to the up-to-date publica- 
tion containing interpretations of the classification which 
was recently prepared and issued by the A. A. R. Ac- 
counting Department and to the Division’s Manual of 
Procedure, which he said is on the way to becoming a 
complete “encyclopedia” covering all accounting depart- 
ment functions, Mr. Newell led up to his close with the 
suggestion that facilities of the Division and of A. A. R. 
Vice-President Bunnell’s department should be utilized 
to the fullest possible extent—“in order that our affairs 
may be conducted economically and our procedures con- 
stantly improved.” Finally, he expressed the hope that 
the “many opportunities” for cooperating with the I. C. 
C. on accounting, statistical and valuation matters would 
remain open to the Division. 


Bunnell’s Review of the Year 


Supplementing Mr. Newell’s remarks was A. A. R. 
Vice-President Bunnell’s address which consisted in the 
main of detailed comments on the matters which had been 
covered in highlight fashion by the chairman. First, 
however, Mr. Bunnell expressed his “most sincere appre- 
ciation” to members of the I. C. C. staff “for the fine 
spirit of cooperation now prevailing in our frequent 
contacts in the various bureaus and departments of the 
commission”; also “to members of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, particularly M. R. Reed, and to J. G. 
Robinson,” director of unemployment insurance for the 
Board, who were among the government representatives 
attending the convention. 

Getting down to his review of the year, the A. A. R. 
vice-president discussed first the No. 28300 and 28310 
general investigations of the class rate structure and 
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consolidated classification—with particular reference to 
the aforementioned I. C. C. demand for data to be sup- 
plied by the railroads. The commission’s January 9 
order in the latter connection, Mr. Bunnell pointed out, 
has been appraised in the railroad petition for modifica- 
tion as a call for the performance of a $3,000,000 
statistical job. If the railroad proposals for modification 
are adopted the-estimated cost of the work would drop 
to under $100,000. As Mr. Bunnell noted, the deadline 
date for filing has now been extended until July 1; and 
while there have been no definite commitments he enter- 
tains some hope that the interested committee of the I. C. 
C. staff may recommend a granting in part of the rail- 
road petition for modification. Meanwhile he predicted 
that. another extension of the deadline beyond July 1 
may: become necessary. 


Social Insurance Brings Many Baffling Problems 


Coming to his discussion of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, Mr. Bunnell called attention to the fact that that 
agency is presently collecting some $190,000,000 a year 
from railroads and their employees, two-thirds of that 
amount being the retirement taxes collected from the 
carriers and their employees and one-third the unem- 
ployment insurance taxes paid entirely by the railroads. 
Thus the A. A. R. vice-president’s suggestion that the 
railroads are “vitally interested” in the Board’s admin- 
istration of these ‘large sums. He went on to discuss 
the prior-service-records situation wherein Murray W. 
Latimer, chairman of the Board, has been anxious to 
obtain such records, while the railroads have maintained 
that they were discharging their obligations “in full” 
when they furnished those actually needed for the ad- 
_judication of claims. Mr. Bunnell recalled how Mr. 
Latimer’s attempt of last year to have these records 
collected as a Works Progress Administration relief 
project fell through when the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks withdrew its support; and he went on to discuss 
legislation pending in Congress to authorize the Board 
to pay railroads for collecting the prior service records 
on the basis of 50 cents per man-year. Mr. Bunnell 
predicted that Congress would take favorable action on 
such legislation at the present session. 

Coverage under the retirement and unemployment in- 
surance acts, as the A. A. R. vice-president put it, “con- 
tinues to be a troublesome problem.” He cited the 
Retirement Board’s ruling that employees of railroad- 
owned or railroad-controlled coal mines were covered, 
and told of the bills pending in Congress to remove these 
“captive-mine” workers from such coverage. On the 
other side of the picture there are the “more than 30” 
bills to liberalize the retirement-act benefits at a time 
when “it is well known that the retirement account is 
considerably less than was estimated at the time the act 
was under consideration.” However, Mr. Bunnell does 
not anticipate that Congress will act on these liberalizing 
bills, pending the report of the actuarial advisory com- 
mittee which is now engaged in studying the liabilities 
created by the act. 


Bills to Liberalize Unemployment Benefits 


Meanwhile, the A. A. R. vice-president pointed out, 
railroad labor is going to work on the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, which has thus far turned out to be 
somewhat larger than necessary. He called attention to 
how the Senate committee on interstate commerce has 
reported favorably the bill (S. 3920) sponsored by rail- 
way labor to more than double the Unemployment In- 
surance Act benefits, the committee having rejected the 
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so-called railroad bills (S. 3925) which would have in- 
creased the benefits somewhat while at the same time 
reducing the taxes paid by the carriers. Mr. Bunnell 
thought it “interesting to note that the chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board supported labor representa- 
tives in this position.” Then there is the other bill which 
would set up for maritime workers a system of unem- 
ployment insurance to be administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Mr. Bunnell noted how the rail- 
roads have opposed that provision of this bill which 
would authorize the Board to transfer from the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Account to the Maritime 
Unemployment Insurance Account a limited amount of 
the railroad funds. 

Finally, there is the Senate bill introduced in the first 
session of the present Congress to provide a federal 
workmen’s compensation system for railroad employees 
to be administered by the Retirement Board; Mr. Bun- 
nell understands that no action will be sought at this 
session on that bill, redrafts of which have been pre- 
pared by the Retirement Board and submitted to in- 
terested parties for study. 

Concluding, the A. A. R. vice-president expressed his 
appreciation for the cooperation his department had re- 
ceived from the Division’s standing committees, and rail- 
way accounting officers generally. He went on to predict 
that the coming year “will require even greater efforts 
on the part of accounting officers, together with your 
A. A. R. representatives in Washington, in the constant 
research to develop greater simplicity in railway account- 
ing processes through the adoption of new practices, 
short-cut methods and the elimination of unnecessary 
paper work in reports to the various governmental 
bureaus.” 


Report of General Committee 


In the absence of Chairman Newell, the report of the 
general committee was presented by Secretary Ford. 
That committee dealt with 19 subjects, one of which 
embraced the numerous accounting subjects submitted 
during the year by the Bureau of Accounts. The latter 
were handled by the Division’s contact committee with 
the I. C. C., headed by Mr. Seay who made a brief 
report of his activities in that role. He pointed out 
that 289 accounting subjects have been submitted by 
the Bureau of Accounts; during the year the contact 
committee held five meetings and handled 85 subjects, 
some of them more than once. 


Property Accounts of Reorganized Roads 


Comptroller Carmichael of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford referred to the matter of setting 
up the property accounts for a railroad which has come 
out of reorganization with greatly reduced capitalization. 
This question had been discussed at some length during 
June 17’s meeting of the general committee. There it 
was decided to endorse a principle to the effect that 
original cost, as nearly as it may be determined, should 
be included in the balance sheet of the reorganized com- 
pany. Moreover, the matter will be further handled by 
a committee comprised of accounting officers of all rail- 
roads undergoing reorganization; T. J. Tobin, comp- 
troller of the Erie, is chairman of that committee. The 
I. C. C. is expected to indicate its policy with respect 
to the matter in the Chicago Great Western reorganiza- 
tion case. 

Following this comment growing out of the report of 
the general committee came the first of the aforemen- 
tioned informal talks by I. C. C. staff members and 
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representatives of other government departments. Di- 
rector Fowler of the Bureau of Accounts led off with 
the suggestion that “in return for all the compliments 
paid us there should be a reciprocal one.” Thus he ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the cooperative disposition 
of the Division’s contact committee, and proceeded to 
mention briefly the work of revising the classification. 
The Bureau’s general plan in the latter connection, Mr. 
Fowler explained, is to get into the “worst cases” first, 
and let the others follow along. 

Supplementing his chief’s remarks with a more de- 
tailed discussion of the revision work, Assistant Direc- 
tor Crandall pointed out that when Mr. Fowler was 
appointed director in 1937, the classification has been in 
use “with only slight modifications” for more than 23 
years. During that time, Mr. Crandall went on, “ac- 
counting generally has undergone great changes and 
gradually a body of accounting principles has become 
established and their acceptance has tended to standardize 
accounting practices.” The assistant director next re- 
called how all attempts to make at one time a complete 
revision of the classification have met with failure; thus 
Director Fowler’s decision that “the only way to bring 
about a satisfactory revision was to take up proposed 
modifications one at a time, and after making an inde- 
pendent and impartial study of each subject, to endeavor, 
with the cooperation and criticisms of accounting of- 
ficers, to find acceptable substitutes.” 

The main objectives which the Bureau has in mind, 
as listed by Mr. Crandall, are: (1) To charge operating 
expenses and against earnings a large proportion of non- 
productive expenditures incurred in enlarging and im- 
proving property instead of charging every item of this 
character to the investment account; (2) to do away with 
the practice of prorating on the basis of the valuation 
inventory the price paid for property as a going con- 
cern, and instead to require the entries to be based on 
the money outlay for construction and improvement as 
shown by the basic valuation brought down to date; (3) 
to maintain the integrity of the income account so that 
the income statement will clearly disclose what the prop- 
erty has yielded and is yielding in the way of gross and 
net income; (4) to require reversal entries crediting in- 
come with accruals made in prior periods by setting up 
corresponding assets instead of charging such~ items 
direct to surplus when # becomes evident that they will 
not be collected ; (5) to recognize substantial losses due 
to the impairment of investments in securities; (6) to 
cancel those provisions in the accounting classification 
for circular inflation of income by mere bookkeeping 
entries where no moneys have been actually received 
and a false credit to earned surplus has been created by 
offsetting debits and credits. 

Later on another representative of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts—-A. M. Bunten, chief of the Depreciation Section 
—was introduced and he made brief remarks; while a 
similar brief greeting came from R. A. Lacey, the Bu- 
reau of Valuation’s head auditor of property changes. 


A Few Words from the Bureau of Statistics 


Meanwhile two representatives of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics had spoken—Dr. W. H. S. Stevens, assistant di- 
rector, and A. V. Vallandingham, chief accountant. 
Bringing the greetings of Director M. O. Lorenz, : Dr. 
Stevens also paid his respects to his former colleague— 
the late Arthur F. White, as a result of whose death the 
Bureau, and the Division as well, has suffered a “great 
loss.” Continuing,*<Dr. Stevens discussed briefly the 
proposed revision of the commodity classification, point- 
ing out that there have been many changes in the rela- 
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tive importance of commodities since the previous re- 
vision in 1928. Dr. Lorenz, he went on, feels that it 
is not practicable to make any further changes this year; 
but the director is of the opinion that the revision might 
well go forward on a schedule which would contemplate 
making it effective in 1942. Dr. Stevens also referred 
to duplications which ought to be eliminated, and in that 
connection he hazarded a guess that when accounting 
officers saw the newly-collected commodity statistics by 
states, they might want to have the data set up by com- 
mercial areas instead. 

Mr. Vallandingham talked briefly about his work as 
chief accountant which is something new in the Bureau 
of Statistics. It is his job, he said, to have the statisti- 
cians understand the accounts, and to inject into statis- 
tics the real meaning of accounts. Mr. Vallandingham 
went on to suggest that the national economy would be 
aided materially if something could be done along the 
line of developmg what he called “accountant-econo- 
mists” and “ecoromist-accountants.” 


Remarks of Retirement Board Member Reed 


Representing the Railroad Retirement Board was the 
aforementioned M. R. Reed, who is the so-called rail- 
road member of that board, Mr. Reed presented a high- 
light review of the Board’s activities since the time of 
his previous talk to the accounting officers at the June, 
1939, convention in Toronto. Like A. A. R. Vice-Pres- 
ident Bunnell, as noted above, he pointed out that the 
unemployment claims load “has been far less than any- 
one estimated.” Thus the field personnel originally set 
up to handle this work has been “greatly reduced.” 
Meanwhile, the remaining field forces are helping out 
on the personal contact work of the Retirement Claims 
Division with the result that “retirement claims are 
coming in complete and in much better form so that 
they can be adjudicated much more promptly and satis- 
factorily.” Moreover, Mr. Reed went on, the Retire- 
ment Claims Division has been “completely reorgan- 
ized,” and “much progress has been made in reducing 
the backlog of old claims.” The employment relation 
and disability cases “continue to be the difficult ones 
to handle and are the ones that consume time and delay 
in certifying.” 

Reports of the Division’s standing committees, in addi- 
tion to that of general commitee, began to come along 
at the close of the opening day’s session and continued 
through June 19. Reporting for the committee on sta- 
tistics, Chairman W. F. Kennedy, assistant comptroller 
of the Louisville & Nashville, read the list of the four 
subjects dealt with during the year. The report was 
adopted without discussion. The committee on freight 
accounts, under the chairmanship of W. J. Sauer, auditor 
freight accounts, Texas & New Orleans, dealt with 35 
subjects. There was some discussion of the committee’s 
refusal to recommend adoption of a proposed new man- 
datory rule with respect to the responsibility for settle- 
ment of freight revenue on shipments accorded transit 
privilege. 

F. C. Kersten, auditor of freight accounts, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, who had submitted the proposed 
new rule for consideration, complained that there is now 
no accounting procedure outside the recommendatory 
rules which will permit “orderly” adjustment of divi- 
sions on transited shipments—because it is “very diffi- 
cult” to secure the outbound billing references. As a 
result, he went on, freight accounting officers are forced 
to resort to “rather expensive” means of checking the 
divisions involved; oftentimes, they can’t get the in- 

(Continued on page 1179) 





















The New Multiple- 
Span Bridge’ at 
Baton Rouge, La.. 
Was Erected by the 
Balanced Cantilever 
Method 


Unusual Features of 


Mark New Bridge 


New five-span structure at Baton Rouge, 
highways, involved deep foundations 
Entire project to 


N August 1, another monumental railroad-highway _ its size, it is symmetrical about its longitudinal mid point. 
O bridge over the lower Mississippi river, which has As shown in the accompanying sketch elevation, it in- 
involved many interesting and unusual features of 
design and construction and which has cost approximate- 
ly $8,500,000, will be put in service. This bridge, which 
carries a single track flanked by two two-lane roadways 
on the same level, is located about three miles north of 
Baton Rouge, La., and, with 3,326 ft. of river spans and 
8,885 ft. of railroad approach viaducts, has an overall 
length of 12,211 ft. When opened to traffic, the bridge 
will be used initially by the Louisiana & Arkansas rail- 
road which is abandoning ferry service at a point ap- 
proximately 50 miles further upstream, and will form an 
important link in the United States highway system 
across Louisiana and Texas, providing the only bridge 
crossing of the river between New Orleans, La., and 
Vicksburg, Miss., a distance of approximately 240 miles. 
Aside from its magnitude and importance as a rail and 
highway link, the new bridge is of special interest for 
a number of reasons, including its symmetry of design 
and extensive use of high-strength steel; the deep pier 
foundations required, at levels as deep as 180 ft. below 
low water level, and the effective methods employed in 
placing them, through water as deep as 70 ft.; and also 
because of the method employed in constructing the 
river spans, in which the steelwork for the various spans 
was erected both ways from each pier simultaneously, 
while being kept in balance, and was then joined at the 
different mid-span points. 
The new bridge is of the multiple-cantilever type, con- view Through the Railroad Deck of the New Bridge 
sisting of five river spans, and, unlike many bridges of | Shewing Rail Expansion Joints in the Foreground 
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The Substructure 
Work of the Bridge 
Involved Footings 
as Deep as 180 Ft. 
Below Low Water 
Level 
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This View Shows the Two Highway Decks Bracketed 
Out From the Sides of the Main Railroad Deck 
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4, each of which is 848 ft. long. Each of these latter 
spans, in turn, consists of two 226-ft. cantilever arms, 
which support a 396-ft. suspended span between them. 
This 3,326-ft. of span construction over the river is ap- 
proached from the east by a railroad viaduct 3,586 it. 
long and a highway viaduct 835 ft. long, and from the 
west by a railroad viaduct 5,299 ft. long and a highway 
viaduct 1,719 ft. long. 

The river spans provide underclearance of 65 ft. above 
high water in accordance with the requirements of the 
War department, being located at a point on the river 
just above the limits of deep-draft navigation, within 
which limits the department’s requirements call for 
underclearances of 135 ft. The site selected not only 
avoided this high clearance requirement, with the largely 
increased bridge construction costs which would have 
been involved in piers of increased size and height, and 
longer approaches, but also afforded a relatively high 
bank on the east side of the river, which further short- 
ened the approach structures on that end. 

The trusses of the river spans, which are of the sub- 
divided Warren type, are spaced 32 ft. center to center, 
and are 124 ft. deep at the piers and 62 ft. deep at their 
center points. These trusses carry a single track be- 
tween them at their lower chord level, and, cantilevered 
beyond their outer sides at the same level, they support 
two two-lane concrete highways, each 20 ft. wide be- 
tween curbs. 

Features of the superstructure design include the use 
of boxed-in members for chord and main web members, 
with numerous hand and manholes to permit ready clean- 
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ing and painting ; extensive use was also made of silicon 
steel for structural members to take advantage of the 
higher unit stresses allowable with this steel at relatively 
small increase in unit cost, the amount of this steel used 
in the main river spans being almost 4% times that of 
carbon steel employed. On the basis of allowable unit 
stresses of 16,000 Ib. and 22,500 Ib. respectively, for car- 
bon and silicon steel, the bridge is designed for Cooper’s 
E-60 railroad loading and H-20 highway loading, but if 
the higher allowable unit stresses of 24,000 Ib. and 33,000 
Ib. are assumed for these two classes of structural mate- 
rial, the bridge is capable of carrying Cooper’s E-90 
loading. 


The Deck Construction 


The floor system between the trusses of the main 
river spans is of the usual floorbeam and stringer type, 
with the railroad crossties supported directly upon and 
secured to the upper flanges of the stringers. The ties, 
all of which are treated with creosote, are 8 in. by 10 in. 
in section, and are spaced 14 in. center to center. Except 
for every fourth tie, which is 14 ft. long to afford sup- 
port for a walkway along the south side of the track, the 
ties are 10 ft. long. 

The running rails are of 90-lb. section and are secured 
to the ties by means of M & L tie-plate—spring-clip con- 
struction, the tie plates themselves being secured to the 
ties by means of compression-type screw spikes. As a 
precaution against fire, the entire railroad deck, between 
and outside of the tie plates, is covered with 16-gage 
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Constructing the Caisson 
of Pier 2 Within a Pro- 
tecting Shield of Inter- 
locking Steel Sheet Piling. 
Pier 3, Being Put Down by 
the Sand Island Method, Is 
Shown in the Background 


wrought iron sheets. The walkway on the south side of 
the track is formed of %4-in. Multigrip floor plates 40 in. 
wide, and is provided with a handrail made up of 
wrought iron stanchions with a 5-in. galvanized wire 
rope handrail. 

The highway decks extending from the sides of the 
bridge are crowned, reinforced concrete slabs, approxi- 
mately 21 ft. 6 in. wide and 6% in. thick. These are 
supported on a series of longitudinal I-beam stringers 
extending between girder-type cantilever brackets, which, 
in turn, are tied into the floorbeams of the main railroad 
deck. Along the outer edge of each highway slab there 
is an emergency sidewalk, 30 in. wide; in each case pro- 
tected by an ornamental structural steel handrail. 

Both the railroad and highway approach viaducts at 
the ends of the bridge are of steel construction through- 
out, employing alternate 43-ft. tower spans and 83-ft. 
deck girder spans, and, generally, the same types of high- 
way and track construction as those used on the river 
spans proper. All steelwork was given three coats of 
paint—one shop coat and the first field coat of lead and 
oil paint, and a final field coat of aluminum paint. 


Deep Substructures 


The substructures carrying the river spans include six 
reinforced concrete piers, five of which are of the caisson 
type, with footings from 80 ft. to 180 ft. below low water 
level, while the sixth is of the spread-footing type, sup- 
ported on timber piles. Pier No. 1, at the east end of 
the bridge, is a cylindrical concrete caisson, 47 ft. 6 in. 


Setting the Cutting Edge 
of the Caisson for Pier 
4, Within the Protecting 
Metal Shield Employed in 
the Sand Island Method 
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in diameter, which was put down with a single dredging 
well 28 ft. 6 in. in diameter. This caisson was sunk to 
Elevation —80 and was capped at Elevation +20. 

Piers 2, 3, 4 and 5 involve rectangular caissons, aud 
each was sunk by open dredging through 12 dredging 
wells. Piers 2 and 4 were sealed at Elevation —180, 
while Piers 3 and 5 were sealed at Elevations —160 and 
—110, respectively. The caissons for Piers 2, 3 and 4 
were capped at Elevation —25, while that for Pier 5 
was capped at Elevation —5. Pier No. 6, located en- 
tirely in the dry back of the levee along the west side of 
the river, has a spread footing at Elevation 0.0 (low 
water level), and is supported on 400 timber piles, each 
approximately 50 ft. in length. The flow sections of all 
of the piers, representing that part within the water range 
of the river, are cellular concrete masses, with rounded 
nosings both upstream and downstream, while above 
these sections, the piers have twin shafts, tied together 
at the top and capped at Elevation +105. 

Of the pier construction, which, for each pier except 
No. 6, involved penetration through deep layers of river 
mud and silt and varying strata of clay, gumbo and other 
materials to suitable footings on sand, far below the 
river bottom, that in connection with Piers 2, 3, 4 and 5 
was the most interesting and unusual. As already stated, 
all four of these piers were put down as open caissons, 
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any local obstructions encountered or to overcome varia- 
tions in the hardness of the material penetrated, and thus 
insure the settling of the caisson in proper alinement and 
in a truly vertical position. 


Sand Island Method , 


The fundamental feature of the sand island method 
of construction as used in sinking the caissons for Piers 
3 and 4, is that it employs an artificially constructed sand 
island through which the caisson is sunk from a point 
well above expected high water to stable material well 
below the river bottom. In constructing each of the 
islands for these piers, the first operation involved the 
sinking of a structural steel shield, 121 ft. in diameter, 
through the water to firm anchorage in the river bottom. 
This was done within a heavily braced falsework, em- 
ploying timber piles up to 135 ft. in length, the shield 
being built up by the addition of rings 10 ft. deep and 
lowered a corresponding depth with the addition of 
each ring. When the shield for each pier was completed, 
the water confined within it was displaced by sand 
pumped into the opening, establishing a firm island ex- 
tending to a point above high water, through which the 
caisson construction and dredging operations could be 
carried out in the dry. In the case of both of the piers 
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Sections Showing Details of the Railroad and Flanking Highway Decks of the New Bridge 


the foundations in each case being below that feasible 
for pneumatic caisson work. The essential difference 
in the methods employed at these piers was that in the 
case of Piers 2 and 5, in relatively shallow water at low 
stage in the river, the caissons were constructed and 
lowered within a protecting ring of interlocking steel 
sheet piling, while Piers 3 and 4, in water depths of as 
much as 70 and 46 ft., respectively, at low river stage, 
were put down by the sand island method. 

The caissons for all of these piers, all of which were 
heavily reinforced, varied in size, depending upon the 
foundation conditions anticipated in the light of test core 
borings made, those for Piers 2 and 3 being 63 ft. by 82 
ft. in section, while that for Pier 4 was 56 ft. by 77 ft., 
and that for Pier 5 was 51 ft. by 80 ft. All of the cais- 
sons were of the cellular type, divided into 12 dredging 
wells by means of interior walls which varied in thick- 
ness from 5 ft. to 5 ft.6 in. A feature of the caissons 
was the provision of a series of lubricating jets built into 
their outer faces at two levels, through which water 
under high pressure could be forced to minimize the fric- 
tional resistance of the soil penetrated. Another feature 
of a similar character was a series of 8-in. jetting wells 
vertically throughout all of the exterior and interior 
walls, through which high pressure water could be forced 
at will, or light charges of dynamite set off, to dislodge 





put down by this method, the work was carried out with 
great precision, and the only serious difficulty encoun- 
tered was high water and swift current, which threat- 
ened the stability of the sand islands on several occasions 
and caused serious delays to the work. 


Minimum Handling of Steel 


One of the most interesting phases of the work of 
building the new bridge was the steel erection, employing 
the balanced cantilever method, wherein each of the spans 
between Piers 2 and 5 was erected by cantilevering its 
two halves from its supporting piers, and then joining 
them at mid span. While this method of erection is not 
new, its use on the Baton Rouge bridge involved several 
unusual features, including the use of a special falsework 
bent at each pier as a stabilizing member during erection, 
and the use of a novel adaptation of the guy derrick for 
erection purposes. Of interest also in this work was the 
procedure followed in the handling of the structural steel, 
wherein the steel, brought to the site in barges, was, for 
the most part, lifted directly from the barges into final 
place in the structure. 

In effecting this latter procedure, the steel for the 
entire structure was divided into carefully programmed 
barge shipments, with each piece in each barge num- 
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Condensed Plan and Profile of the New Bridge Over the Mississippi River at Baton Rouge. La.. 
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bered to correspond with the various piers and the vari- 
ous derrick positions or stages of erection on the piers. 
. Furthermore, the members in each barge were loaded in 
reverse order to their erection, so that each piece could 
be unloaded as needed, without disturbing members to 
be placed later in the erection schedule. During erec- 
tion, the barges were anchored in the river directly be- 
neath the erection derricks or travelers, where the steel 
could be lifted directly into position, the barges being 
held in place or adjusted in position by means of wire 
ropes fastened to heavy concrete anchors lowered into 
the mud of the river bottom. 

Since pier No. 5 on the west side of the river is located 
well back from the channel, it was not possible to unload 
direct from barges the steel to be erected from this pier, 
including that for the west half of span No. 4 and the 
west-end anchor span extending to pier No. 6. For 
handling this steel, a timber dock, approximately 104 ft. 
by 133 ft. in plan, supported on timber piles up to 135 
ft. in length, was constructed near the west shore of the 
river, just north of the bridge and sufficiently far out 
in the river so that it could be served by barges at the 
lowest water stage. Here, a stiff-leg derrick trans- 
ferred the steel directly to standard gage flat cars, on 
which it was moved over a pile trestle to points directly 
beneath span No. 5. A section of this trestle was ex- 
tended east of pier No. 5, on the centerline of Span 4, 
to a point where the water was sufficiently deep to float 
a barge, and some steel was also unloaded at this point 
and transferred back on flat cars to points where it could 
be picked up by the erection derricks and set in place. 
The steel used in the east anchor arm, which is also 
partly over dry land, even at flood stage, was hoisted 
directly from barges anchored beneath the end of span 
No. 2 as built out from Pier 2, and was run back over 
the railroad track on the deck to the derrick erecting the 
anchor arm. 

Another feature of the erection was that the track 
construction on the bridge deck kept pace with the super- 





structure steel erection, and was done by setting in com- 
pletely assembled units either 33 ft. or 40 ft. in length, 
corresponding with the truss panel lengths. The various 
sections of track, including rail, ties and guard timbers, 
were assembled at the material dock built near the west 
shore, as mentioned previously, and were then floated 
on barges to points beneath the spans where they could 
be lifted into position on the deck by the erection derricks 
as the superstructure erection progressed. 


Special Falsework Used 


In employing the balanced cantilever method of erec- 
tion, in which the erection proceeded simultaneously both 
ways from each pier, it was not possible to follow the 
usual practice of driving a pile falsework bent near each 
pier, employing this bent and the pier as supports for a 
base or platform from which to start erection. This 
was because of the depth of the water in the river and 
the soft character of the river bottom. In lieu of the 
pile bent, a special form of supporting bent was devised 
and used at each pier, which was given support on the 
caisson underlying and supporting the pier shaft itself. 

This bent, built up entirely of structural steel mem- 
bers, was given anchorage in the thick concrete block 
cap at the top of the caisson, and was extended vertically 
up the pier shaft to Elevation +30, where it was again 
tied back into the pier by means of struts embedded in 
the concrete. From this point an upper section of the 
bent was hinged outward to a point where its top was 
located directly beneath the first truss panel point, 40 
ft. from the center of the pier, and was secured in this 
position by a pair of steel struts extended back to anchor- 
age at the bridge shoes on the pier. Using this bent in 
either tension or compression to compensate for any 
unbalanced load during erection, there was no need for 
a second similar bent on the opposite side of each pier, 
and for all of the steel erection between piers No. 2 and 
5 and no other assisting falsework was employed. [n 
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the case of the end anchor spans, however, both of which 
lie in part over dry land, a second falsework bent was 
employed near the mid-lengths of the spans, this increas- 
ing the factor of safety in the erection work and elim- 
inating some of the added operations involved in out- 
right balanced cantilevering. 


Improved Erection Equipment 


Another feature of the methods employed in building 
the Baton Rouge bridge was the use of a novel adapta- 
tion of the guy derrick for erection purposes, overcom- 
ing the difficulties, and often hazards, involved in the 
use of guy derricks. After a derrick was once set up 
and the first truss members erected, all of the mast guys 
were replaced by two stifflegs extending from the top 
of the mast down to fixed connections at the top chords 
of the trusses, giving the effect of a huge stiffleg der- 
rick, utilizing the truss members already erected as a 
part of the derrick. As many as four of these derricks 
were used at one time during the steel erection, two 
working in opposite directions from each pier, the der- 
ricks having 105-ft. masts, 95-ft. booms, and capacities 
ranging from 35 to 40 tons. 

In starting the erection at a pier, a floating dock was 
first built around the base of the pier. Then, the 95-ft. 
boom of one of the derricks was erected in the recess in 
the pier shaft just above high water level and was guyed 
off from the top of the pier. This boom was then used 
first to erect the inclined falsework bent supported on the 
pier as described previously, and then to erect the tem- 
porary working platform on top of the pier and the bent. 
With this work completed, the boom, supported on a 
special frame, was raised to a point near the top of the 
pier, and, in this position, proceeded to erect its 105-ft. 
mast on the platform as a base. Subsequently, the mast 
was used to raise the boom into final position, pinning it 
off at the mast heel, completing the derrick. 

In this position, the first derrick was used to erect 
three panels of the trusses, two on the side of the false- 
work bent and one on the opposite side, for one-half of 
the height of the trusses. To permit the placing of the 
highest members of the trusses over the piers, two panels 
of temporary floor were erected at the mid-height of the 
trusses and the derrick was lifted up onto this as a work- 
ing platform. From here, the trusses were topped out 
and the second derrick was erected on the lower level. 





Balanced Cantilever Erection Proceeding Simultaneously Over Piers 
3 and 4. Note Single Erection Bent 
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Looking East Along the West Railroad Approach to the River Spans 


Having completed its work at the high level, the first 
derrick was then lowered to the deck level, and the two 
derricks were in position to proceed with simultaneous 
erection of the steelwork in opposite directions from the 
pier. 

Each of the derricks was operated by a 100-hp., three- 
or four-drum steam hoisting engine located on a barge 
anchored to the pier. These engines remained on the 
barge throughout the work, while the two travelers moved 
away from the pier as erection proceeded, the lead lines 
being run up and out to them through special sheave 
boxes. 


Careful Balance Maintained 


In carrying out the balanced cantilever method of 
erection, a maximum unbalanced moment on a pier 
equivalent to a load of 100 tons in the furthest erection 
position away from the pier was assumed, this taking 
into account the overturning effect of such a moment on 
the pier, unequal pressures on the caisson foundation, 
and bending stresses in the upper pier shaft, and the 
most careful precautions were taken to prevent exceed- 
ing this unbalanced moment. In the first place, a table 
of calculations was set up whereby the erection force 
could determine quickly and accurately the amount of 
unbalance at any stage of the erection and for any com- 
bination of erection steps for the two derricks. Further- 
more, in this regard, and at the same time to allow 
each erection derrick the greatest freedom possible in its 
work, a special balance car was used on the bridge deck, 
this car being an ordinary standard 40-ft. railroad flat 
car loaded with a truss chord and some rails to bring its 
total weight up to 75 tons. In use, this car was moved 
backward and forward between the two erection derricks 
as necessary to overcome any out-of-balance in the struc- 
tural steel at any time on opposite sides of the pier. 

In addition to these features, a positive check on the 
load on the falsework bent, when under compression, was 
made possible by means of 500-ton hydraulic jacks which 
were built into the links between the legs of the bent and 
the lower chords of the trusses, each jack pump being 
provided with accurately-calibrated gages whereby the 
reactions on the bent could be determined with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy. 

In accordance with a definite erection schedule, the 
steel erection began simultaneously at piers No. 3 and 
4, in mid channel, and proceeded in both directions from 
each pier until a connection was made in the middle of 
Span 3, the main center channel span, while extending, 
at the same time, eastward to the center of Span 2 and 
westward to the center of Span 4. The erection equip- 
ment was then moved to Piers 2 and 5, and the process 
of erection already described was repeated, completing 
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the — channel spans 2 and 4, and the end anchor spans 
1 and 5. 

While employing the balanced cantilever method of 
erection, only the main trusses, the railroad deck system 
and the bracing were erected, the erection of the highway 
floors outside of the trusses being carried out after the 
main trusses had been closed in. The erection of the 
highway-supporting members on each side was carried 
out by means of A-frame derricks mounted on small 
travelers, which were rolled along over the highway deck 
stringers as they were set in place. A total of four of 
these small travelers was used during certain stages of 
the work, the material being picked up directly from 
barges, the same as the truss steel, wherever this was 
possible. 

The principal materials employed in the new bridge, 
which, as pointed out at the outset of this article, cost 
approximately $8,500,000, include 110,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete; 9,300 tons of carbon structural steel; 18,300 
tons of structural silicon steel; 2,470 tons. of reinforcing 
steel; and 770 tons of track rails and fastenings. 

The cost of the new bridge, including highway and 
railroad connections, is being financed by state funds 
secured from gasoline tax bonds, and by regular federal 
aid from the United States Public Roads Administration. 
The bridge will be toll-free for all highway traffic, but 
any railroads that use it will do so on a lease and annual 
rental basis. 

All engineering in connection with the bridge, includ- 
ing surveys, foundation investigations, designs, plans and 
specifications, were provided by the engineering staff of 
the Louisiana Highway Commission, which also super- 
vised all construction operations, all of this work being 
done under the direction of its chief engineer, H. B. 
_Henderlite, and its bridge engineer, N. E. Lant, with 
E. L. Erickson, assistant bridge engineer, acting as resi- 
dent engineer in charge of all work in the field. All 
plans for the project were approved by the Louisiana & 
Arkansas railroad, which has contracted to use the 
bridge, represented by E. F. Salisbury, its chief engineer, 
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and by the United States Public Roads Administration, 
of which T. H. MacDonald is commissioner. 

The principal contractors involved in the work include 
the Kansas City Bridge Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
which constructed all of the main river piers; the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., which fabricated 
and erected the main river spans; the Uvalde Construc- 
tion Company, Dallas, Tex., which built the substruc- 
tures for the approach viaducts at both ends of the bridge; 
and the Steel Construction Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
which provided the material for and erected the approach 
viaduct superstructures. 


50-Ton Hopper Cars for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 


N interesting development in hopper-car construc- 
tion is illustrated by the accompanying illustra- 
tions of a car from the lot of 50-ton hopper cars 

recently designed and built for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
by the American Car and Foundry Company. This car, 
built of low-carbon open-hearth steel, utilizes both 
riveting and welding in its construction. 

In building the various members, or units, welding 
was generally used, while the final assembly of these 
units into the finished car on the building track was 
principally by riveting. The choice of the use of rivet- 
ing or welding rested generally on which was the more 
economic. Roughly speaking, this car is approximately 
two-thirds welded and one-third riveted. 

As light weight was not a prime objective the weight 
saved by the use of welded construction was replaced by 
increasing the thickness of the floor and hopper sheets, 
members subject to greatest deterioration, thus giving 
the car a longer service life. 

Welding permitted the floor, center ridge and hopper 


50-Ton Hopper Car Built for the Chesapeake & Ohio by American Car and Foundry Company 
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End View Showing the Arch Construction of the Car End 


construction to be made smooth, thus facilitating the 
flow of the lading. 

The center-sill construction utilizes the A.A.R. twin 
Z-bars weighing 41.19 lb. per ft. The bolster center 
fillers and rear draft lugs, as well as the striker and 
front draft lugs, are of cast steel secured by rivets. The 
center plates are drop forged, secured by rivets. 

The body bolster is a 21-in., 59-Ib. I-beam placed on 
top of the center-sill construction, having its top flange 
tilted to the angle of the end floor sheets. The cross-ridge 
construction was built up as a unit, including the inside 





Principal Dimensions, Weights and Capacity of the 
C. & O. Hopper Cars 


Length over strikers, ft.-im, .......ccscccccccccecccsccceccces 
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bracing, its final application to the car being mainly by 
rivets. 

The car body is constructed of copper-bearing steel 
in all parts in contact with the lading such as the sides, 
ends, floor, hopper doors, cross ridge, side stakes and 
hopper sheets. The end and side sills, end posts, end 
top angles and corner posts are of open-hearth steel. 
The side sheets are *4,-in. plate above the side sills 
with the exception of the end side panels which are 
Y%-in. thick. The car ends are formed from %-in. plate 
bent to form a continuous sheet for the ends of the car 
and the end sections of the floor sheets. The hopper side 
sheets are 54,-in. plate and the floor sheets inside the 
car, other than those at the ends, are of the same thick- 
ness. The cars are equipped with pressed hopper doors 
fitted with Wine door locks. The draft gear is Cardwell- 
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Westinghouse NY-11-E and the couplers are Type E 
with cast-steel coupler yokes and rotary bottom-operated 
uncoupling rigging. The cars are carried on four-wheel 
trucks having a 5-ft. 6-in. truck wheelbase on 24-ft. 
truck centers. The trucks are equipped with open- 
hearth cast-steel truck side frames having boxes cast 
integral, cast-steel double truck bolsters and 33-in. 
chilled tread wheels with treads ground after mounting 
on the axles. The air-brake equipment is the AB type 
furnished by Westinghouse and the hand brake equip- 
ment is Champion. 


Accounting Officers Hold 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 1171) 

formation necessary to issue a statement of difference. 
W. J. Daeschner, auditor freight accounts, New York 
Central, suggested that the problem “really has to do” 
with traffic coming into Chicago where the Western 
roads are “stymied” with respect to the matter. He 
recalled what he regarded as an analogous situation in 
the past wherein the Western roads “got a lot of money 
and the Eastern roads couldn’t get a nickel”; but he 
did not remember that there was then any demand on 
the part of the Western roads for a change in the rules. 
Mr. Daeschner called the whole thing a “very com- 
plicated” problem, and Freight Committee Chairman 
Sauer broke in to say it was “a tough problem” which 
in his opinion would not be disposed of until the “traffic 
people get together” ; whereupon the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted as submitted. 

Adopted without discussion was the report of the 
Committee on overcharge accounting rules, which had 
dealt with 10 subjects; in the absence of Chairman P. 
L. Overman, auditor of traffic, Western Maryland, this 
report was presented by Noah Garner, auditor freight 
accounts, Southern. Next came the report of the com- 
mittee on passenger accounts which covered 51 subjects. 
It was submitted by Chairman M. E. Pierce, auditor 
passenger traffic, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; and 
it involved also the presentation by W. S. Painter, 
auditor of passenger traffic, Pennsylvania, of a paper 
entitled “Interline Passenger Accounting by the Punched 
Card Method.” 


The Manual on Disbursement Accounting 


The report of the committee on disbursement accounts, 
presented by Chairman H. J. Walker, auditor of dis- 
bursements, Pennsylvania, showed that more than 30 
subjects had been dealt with, most of them matters which 
had been submitted by the I. C. C. Bureau of Accounts. 
In the latter connection the committee considered 16 
proposed orders modifying the classification; and its 
action with respect to nine such orders has been ap- 
proved by the general committee. Four proposed orders 
are still before the general committee, one remains to 
be disposed of by the disbursements committee, one has 
been withdrawn; and the remaining one comprised the 
only case wherein the disbursement committee’s recom- 
mendation was not accepted by the general committee. 
Coming to that subject on his committee’s docket which 
dealt with the manual of plans and methods for disburse- 
ment accounting, Chairman Walker called upon C. B. 
Moore, auditor of disbursements, Mo. P., and chairman 
of the sub-committee on timekeeping and payrolls. 

Mr. Moore outlined briefly the present status of the 
work on the preparation of the revised manual. He 
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explained that in order not to delay publication, the com- 
mittee decided to include only a limited number of sub- 
jects. Nevertheless a volume of 275 loose-leaf pages was 
distributed this month. Mr. Moore made no claim that 
this was a “finished product,” but he did call it a “founda- 
tion on which to build for the future.” The general 
plan, he added, is to preserve the practical value of the 
manual by maintaining it on a current basis; thus the 
various sub-committees will continue their research, and 
make revisions as occasions for such arise. 


Too Many Reports to Retirement Board? 


After Mr. Moore had spoken, Chairman Walker com- 
pleted his report for the committee on disbursement 
accounts and proceeded to make “a few personal observa- 
tions” on the matter of reporting to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. First he noted how railroads have met 
increasing demands for payroll data in such a way that 
generally “everything possible” has been done “to pro- 
tect and safeguard the interests of employees.” Mr. 
Walker thinks that the railroads still have this responsi- 
bility under the Railroad. Retirement and Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Acts; and he finds “nothing in 
those acts implying that railroad employees should no 
longer look to the railroads for protection of their rights, 
but are to look solely to the Railroad Retirement Board 
for such protection.” Among other things, the carriers are 
now required to make quarterly returns to the Retire- 
ment Board of the monthly compensation of individual 
employees ; but Mr. Walker does not think that “we are 
so lacking in confidence as to our ability to do an accurate 
reporting job as to insist that, for our own protection 
and the protection of the rights of all employees, we 
should be checked up quarterly by the Railroad Retire- 
‘ment Board and should, therefore, prepare and_ file 
quarterly reports instead of one annual report.” In other 
words, as Mr. Walker later put it, “one report for each 
employee once each year, showing all the information 
essential to the acts seems logical and sensible.” 

The aforementioned talks by Mr. Kelly and Colonel 
Henry of the A. A. R., with the election of officers, com- 
prised the program for June 20’s closing session. Mr. 
Kelly noted that recently there has been “considerable 
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progress in the traffic end of the railroad world.” He 
proceeded to support that assertion with specific citations 
of improved merchandise service, and comment on the 
work of the Merchandise and Classification Simplifica- 
tion committees created by the traffic executives of the 
Eastern, Southern and Western roads. The Merchan- 
dise Committee, Mr. Kelly said, interviewed some 300 
shippers and inspected freight-house operation in sev- 
eral cities; and practically all of its recommendations 
have been approved by the traffic executives and are being 
made effective. 

Colonel Henry spoke briefly about the role of the 
railroads in the national defense program, asserting that 
every railroad man can say “with perfect conviction” 
that “the railroads are ready.” The railroad, he had 
previously noted, is ‘the one form of transportation that 
we can afford for the bulk of the traffic in times of 
stress.” In less critical times, he added, the country may 
get away with indulging in “wasteful unit transporta- 
tion”; but not so in a period of emergency when “to use 
unit transportation for work that can better be done by 
mass transportation is folly in the last degree.” 

Here came the election of officers—the meeting’s clos- 
ing business. Chairman-Elect Seay made a brief talk, 
indicating that the extension of the mandatory rules 
will be one of the matters to receive major consideration 
during his administration. He expressed the belief that 
the Division could be of real service in that connection, 
continuing by way of example to say that in his opinion 
there should be a mandatory rule with respect to inter- 
line settlements on carload traffic, requiring the settling 
carrier to give full tariff authority, full division authority 
and full information as to routing. 

A proposal had been brought up for discussion at the 
June 17 meeting of the general committee, i.e., a proj- 
ect to abolish the advisory committee and assign its 
duties to the general committee. It was explained by 
proponents of the change that the memberships of the 
general committee and advisory committee have been 
interlocking, and that the merger would expedite pro- 
cedures. The matter was referred to a sub-committee 
of the general committee in a motion which gave the 
general committee power to act when it receives the re- 
port of the sub-committee. 


Twelve Rail-Highway Milk Tanks Delivered For Service On Lehigh Valley 


This view shows a part of a group of twelve 3,000-gal. demountable milk tanks recently leased from_the National Fitch Corp. b 
for co-ordinated railroad-highway bulk-milk service over the Lehigh Valley between Newark Valley, N. Y 
National Car Company (Fruit Growers Express subsidiary) has supplied six new specially-equipped railroad freight cars for the service. 
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Senate Forwarder Hearings Close 






Chairman Eastman of I. C. C., giving personal views, advocates 
extension of forwarding operations; favors 
“stop-gap regulations 


interstate commerce committee on railroad meth- 

ods of handling |. c. 1., forwarder and express 
traffic and on forwarder regulation bills pending before 
the Senate were concluded on June 24 when Chairman 
Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion gave his personal views with respect to the matters 
under consideration. Chairman Wheeler, who had left 
most of the other sessions in charge of Senator Reed, 
Republican of Kansas, was on hand to hear the Eastman 
presentation which took the form of a 45-page statement 
supplemented by answers to a few questions coming 
from the two senators. 

Asserting that he saw no chance of enacting compre- 
hensive forwarder regulation at this session, Senator 
Wheeler indicated that he would prefer I. C. C. action 
to “stop-gag” legislation to take care of the so-called 
“emergency” which has arisen as a result of outstanding 
commission orders which will require the cancelation 
by July 20 of existing joint-rate arrangements between 
forwarders and motor carriers. While he did not under- 
take to speak for the commission, Mr. Eastman never- 
theless hazarded the guess that the regulatory body 
would not be disposed to further postpone the effective 
date of the orders involved ; thus he favored with amend- 
ments S. 4096, the so-called “stop-gag” bill introduced 
by Senator White, Republican of Maine, to apply vari- 
ous sections of the Motor Carrier Act to forwarders 
and thereby preserve the status quo pending enactment 
of more comprehensive regulation. Mr. Eastman went 
on, however, to quote a passage from a letter written 
to the sub-committee on behalf of the commission which 
carried the implication that if any “stop-gap” regulation 
were to be enacted the commission would prefer Senate 
Joint Resolution 268 introduced by Senator Bilbo, Dem- 
ocrat of Mississippi, to authorize and direct the com- 
mission to postpone for 90 days the effective date of the 
order in Ex. Parte No. MC-31, Tariffs of Forwarding 
Companies. 

Mr. Eastman had previously pointed out how the 
commission preferred to defer an expression of its views 
with respect to the more comprehensive forwarder reg- 
ulation bills—S. 3665 and S. 3666—until it had an op- 
portunity “to consider such evidence as is introduced at 
the hearings before the sub-committee.” S. 3665 is the 
Senate draft of the bill prepared by Mr. Eastman at the 
request of Chairman Lea of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, while S. 3666 embodies 
modifications of the Eastman bill in accordance with the 
ideas of the Freight Consolidators & Forwarders In- 
stitute. 


H EARINGS before a sub-committee of the Senate 


Forwarders Look Good to Eastman 


The bulk of Mr. Eastman’s statement comprised a 
discussion in support of his view that the forwarders 
serve the public interest and that the forwarder method 
of handling merchandise traffic should be encouraged. 
He even thinks the railroads might make arrangements 
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with the forwarders for handling all 1. c. 1. just as they 
now contract with the Railway Express Agency for the 
handling of all express business. Recalling how a re- 
port which he issued in his former role of federal co- 
ordinator of transportation recommended that all mer- 
chandise traffic be handled by two, or possibly three or 
four, competing agencies controlled by groups of rail- 
roads, Mr. Eastman said he was “now inclined to be- 
lieve that it would be better for the new merchandise 
agencies to be independent rather than railroad-con- 
trolled.” 

The I. C. C. chairman gave two principal reasons for 
thus changing his mind—‘“one is that experience with 
the Railway Express Agency has shown that control by 
a group of railroads is likely to circumscribe manage- 
ment and impair enterprise, another is that an agency of 
the kind we propose must, ii it is to carry on its work 
most effectively, be free to deal with all types of car- 
riers on equal terms without any favoritism.” 

Chairman Eastman, as he.put it, endeavored to make 
what he had to say “broad, general, and as simple as 
possible, because I believe that failure to grasp some of 
the essentials has caused much confusion of thought on 
the matters that you are considering. ...” He went on 
to recall how railroad executives used to complain about 
1. c. 1, some even saying they “would be better off with- 
out it.” Then Mr. Eastman outlined some of the reasons 
“why package freight is hard and costly for the rail- 
roads to handle,” noting among other things that the 
railroad plant is designed “very largely” for the carload 
business—‘“‘the principal source of railroad profit”; and 
how “package freight has always been a railroad step- 
child.” Because of this situation, “specialized agencies 
outside the regular railroad organizations have long 
found opportunities to assist in its handling, with ad- 
vantage to the public, the railroads, and themselves.” 


R. E. A. Handicapped by “Multitude of Bosses” 


Proceeding to his comment on these “specialized 
agencies,’ Mr. Eastman first considered express com- 
panies. These, he said, “have always paid for the trans- 
portation service which the railroads furnish to them 
under special contract arrangements—they have never 
paid published tariff rates.’ When the I. C. C. chair- 
man first became acquainted with the matter, the pay- 
ments were a certain percentage of express gross reve- 
nues; in recent years, the railroads have taken “what is 
left over after the expenses and charges of the express 
company are paid,” and Mr. Eastman was “sorry to 
say” that such an arrangement “is about as improvident, 
from the standpoint of the railroads, as could well be 
imagined.” It sets up “no profit motive to animate the 
management of the express company, which “is handi- 
capped in other respects by the terms of the contract 
and by the fact that it has a multitude of bosses.” 
Chairman Eastman has the “greatest respect” for the 
present president of R. F. A., L. O. Head, whom he 
believes to be “a very competent executive,” but he went 
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on to observe that “the whole set-up of his company and 
its relations with the railroads appear to me to be badly 
in need of adjustment.” 

Coming to the parcel post service, Mr. Eastman noted 
that like the Express Agency, the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not pay published tariff rates of the railroads. 
Unlike R. E. A., however, it pays a compensation fixed 
by the I. C. C. on the basis of cost plus a profit; and 
“cost studies indicate that the compensation is adequate 
for this purpose, and certainly the railroads are much 
better paid for carrying the mails than they are for 
carrying express.” 

The freight forwarders, Mr. Eastman went on, “con- 
stitute a third group of agencies for specialized service 
in connection with package freight.” He sees “no justi- 
fication” for the “apparent tendency in some quarters to 
regard them as pariahs.’’ While there are “blots on 
their escutcheon,” the I. C. C. chairman attributes their 
rapid growth to “the fact that they have given the general 
shipping public a service which it wanted and needed 
and was entitled to have.” Mr. Eastman proceeded to 
note how the forwarders have co-ordinated operations 
to provide a service which in his opinion the railroads 
alone could not duplicate—although a big road, like 
the Pennsylvania, “can go far along such lines with 
the use of trucks under its own control as auxiliaries.” 

Later on Mr. Eastman referred again to the Pennsyl- 
vania, finding that road’s opposition to the pooling of 
merchandise freight “understandable.” “The Pennsyl- 
vania,” he went on, “resembles closely a totalitarian 
state. Its management is aggressive and able but ruth- 
less, and its religion is the maintenance of Pennsylvania 
dominance as the premier railroad of the United States. 
It is so large, serves so important an industrial area, 

_and has such a volume of business that it can go further 
than any other railroad, with the possible exception of 
the New York Central, in establishing a self-contained 
system for the handling of package freight. . . .” 


Likens Forwarder to Express Agency 


Meanwhile, continuing his discussion of the forwarder, 
Mr. Eastman had said that there was no doubt in his 
mind that such agencies are common carriers at com- 
mon law. “As the forwarders have expanded and as 
general transportation conditions have changed,” he 
added, “the resemblance between express companies and 
forwarders has continually grown closer . . . and the 
methods which they employ have much similarity, if the 
limitations imposed upon the Railway Express Agency 
by its contract with the railroads be disregarded.” With 
respect to the allegation that the railroads discriminate 
unjustly in favor of the forwarders by publishing rates 
which are usable chiefly by such agencies, Mr. Eastman 
asserted that complaints in that connection from other 
shippers “are conspicuous by their absence.” The alle- 
gation, he went on, “fails to take into account the fact 
that what the forwarder ships is a carload of packages 
of all sorts and description” ; and that the forwarder “is 
entitled, like any other shipper, to rates which are just 
and reasonable for the particular kind of shipments which 
it makes, and rates which meet that test are not unlawful 
merely because those who make such shipments are 
chiefly forwarders.” The “all-commodity” rates, as Mr. 
Eastman sees them, arrive “in a much simpler way” at 
results similar to those contemplated by Classification 
Rule 10. Moreover, in the opinion of the I. C. C. chair- 
man, the forwarder traffic moving under “all-commodity” 
rates is “ta. more remunerative” to the railroads than 
the 1. c. 1. or express traffics. 

Next came the former co-ordinator’s aforementioned 
reference to the merchandise traffic investigation with its 
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report recommending the pooling of merchandise traffic 
for handling by two, or possibly three or four, railroad- 
controlled agencies competing on a nationwide basis. 
Mr. Eastman recalled that, when this plan was proposed, 
“no railroads gave it support.” Now, he noted, the New 
York Central favors a somewhat similar plan, but the 
other roads are opposed. He found this railroad attitude 
“not surprising”; for “those views are being expressed, 
not by actual owners of the properties, interested pri- 
marily in financial results, but by the hired men, who are 
bound to be influenced, whether they are conscious of 
it or not, by a natural inclination to maintain the prestige 
and importance of their own positions.” This. Mr. East- 
man added, “is particularly true of the traffic depart- 
ments... .” 


Opposes Compulsory Pooling 


Nevertheless, the I. C. C. chairman is opposed to com- 
pulsory pooling ; he does not believe “that satisfactory re- 
sults could be accomplished by compelling the railroads 
against their will to put into effect such a plan for the 
handling of merchandise traffic as we proposed . . . no 
plan would be expected to work well if the parties to it 
were hostile or even indifferent to its success.” If 
Mr. Eastman had continued as co-ordinator he would 
have kept at the job of selling the merchandise traffic 
report to the railroads; and he believes that a selling 
job in the same connection could be done by a Federal 
Transportation Authority, such as the I. C. C. has 
favored. He does not, however, believe “that it can be 
done by a body like the commission under quasi-judicial 
procedure, or that satisfactory results can be expected 
from compulsion in the absence of co-operation from at 
least a good working majority of the carriers.” Thus in 
the absence of a federal agency “equipped for the develop- 
ment and promotion of such plans,” Mr. Eastman sug- 
gested that the “best way to make progress” is “to en- 
courage the development and better use of the existing 
agencies which already make practical application, on a 
smaller scale, of much the same method of handling pack- 
age freight as we proposed for general application. These 
agencies are the forwarders.” 

Thus did the I. C. C. chairman come to his considera- 
tion of forwarder regulation, and here again he defended 
the forwarders as agencies which serve a useful purpose 
in the public interest. Also, he repeated his previous as- 
sertion that “opposition to the forwarders from shippers 
has been conspicuous by its absence,” adding that most 
of the allegations of harm to shippers “have been con- 
jured up from hypothetical possibilities—they are like 
shadow boxing or tilting at windmills.” Mr. Eastman 
did concede, however, that “like other shippers who have 
a large volume of traffic, the forwarders have been known 
to wield what is called the ‘traffic club,’ and have obtained 
various concessions which were not justifiable.” He 
added that the business of the forwarders “is in no way 
dependent on the concessions” condemned by the I. C. C. 
in the Freight Forwarding Investigation. Moreover, as .- 
Mr. Eastman understands the line-up, the railroads gen- 
erally do not sponsor the argument that forwarders have 
harmed the rail carriers. “So far as the motor carriers 
are concerned, those whose services the forwarders use 
plainly deem themselves benefited, and have not com- 
plained of the compensation which they received. Some 
of the long-haul motor carriers probably would welcome 
elimination of the forwarders, in the expectation that in 
that event much of the traffic which the forwarders 
handle would go, not to the railroads, but to them. This, 
however, is not evidence that the forwarders are sub- 
versive of the public interest.” 

After further talk along the foregoing lines, Mr. East- 
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man had this to say : “My conclusion is, therefore, that the 
forwarders do serve a useful purpose and that they ought 
not to be suppressed. On the contrary, I would favor 
regulation which would enable the railroads, to the extent 
that any of them so desire, to make even greater use of 
the forwarders than they now do.” Later on came the 
I. C. C. chairman’s aforementioned suggestion that the 
railroads might well turn over all 1. c. 1. to forwarders. 
“One weakness of the present situation, as I see it,” he 
said, “and one which I understand was mentioned in the 
statement in behalf of the New York Central, is that the 
railroads whose services the forwarders utilize for car- 
load movements of package aggregates find it necessary 
also to maintain facilities for less-carload service at all 
points served by their systems. If railroads were per- 
mitted, if they so desired, to employ forwarders as their 
agents for the handling of all less-carload shipments and 
to withdraw from direct less-carload service, opportun- 
ities for economy and at the same time for the general 
provision of more flexible, convenient and expeditious 
less-carload service would be open which would, I am 
confident, be of very great value to the railroads.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Eastman had discussed the July 20 
deadline on the joint forwarder-truck rates, which he 
appraised as a situation “of critical importance to the 
forwarders at the present time.” He explained briefly 
the nature of the commission’s outstanding orders in the 
aforementioned Ex Parte No. MC-31 and No. 2200, the 
Acme status case, which will require the forwarders to 
pay the published local rates of motor common carriers 
whose services they employ; also, the I. & S. No. M-247 
decision wherein the commission struck down tariffs 
whereby certain motor carriers sought to publish the 
joint arrangements with forwarders as “proportional” 
rates. Mr. Eastman agreed with the commission’s de- 
cisions in Ex Parte MC-31 and No. 2200, but he dis- 
sented in I. & S. M-247. In the latter connection he 
has an idea that if the motor “proportionals” had been 
published in a different form, “with a different tag,” they 
might have been found lawful. 

Be that as it may, the forwarders face the July 20 
deadline, and Mr. Eastman referred to their previous 
testimony to the effect “that they cannot in general pay 
the motor carriers local less-truckload rates and con- 
tinue to maintain their own rates on the present level, 
and the necessary increases will be such, in most in- 
stances, that they will not be able to hold the traffic, 
notwithstanding their better service. It will go to the 
railroads or to the trucks which provide through service 
or, what is more likely, the business done by the shippers 
in these smaller communities, which are the ones which 
the forwarders serve by the use of trucks, will go to 
shippers in the larger communities which enjoy expedi- 
tious service by rail. This is a contingency which is 
viewed with the greatest of alarm by the forwarders, by 
the shippers whom they serve, and by the motor carriers 
‘whom they employ.” 


No Shipper Complaints Against Motor “Proportionals” 


Noting next that the ~ommission’s I. & S. M.-247 de- 
cision on the motor “proportionals” has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Eastman pointed out how that 
tribunal held in essence that it would not substitute its 
judgment for that of the commission as to unjust dis- 
crimination. He deduced that if the commission had 
adopted the views of its dissenting members, the court 
would likewise have sustained it. Moreover, he found 
in the oj inion indications that the court had gained an 
impression that “grave injustice and injury would be 
-done to shippers who pay the local less-truckload rates, 
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if the forwarders were given the benefit of the propor- 
tional rates.” If such injustice had actually been threat- 
ened, Mr. Eastman went on, “surely some shipper or 
commercial organization in the extensive area affected 
would have voiced this fear before the commission, for 
the proceeding was pending for months and was given 
plenty of publicity. The fact is that not a single shipper 
appeared against the proportional rates, although many 
appeared in favor.” 

The result reached in the “proportional” rate case, as 
the I. C. C. chairman sees it, “was not in accord with 
the evidence or with justice.” “The decision of the 
Supreme Court,” he added, “leaves it within the power 
of the commission to correct this situation, but in the 
circumstances it is not likely to do so. Legislation by 
Congress is the only other possible source of relief.” 
Coming to a consideration of the “stop-gap” legislation 
which he regards as desirable, Mr. Eastman led up to 
his aforementioned advocacy of S. 4096 with amend- 
ments. In the latter connection he objected to provi- 
sions which would authorize forwarders to make joint 
rates with all types of hauling carriers. While Mr. 
Eastman would prefer to have the forwarders pay reg- 
ular tariff rates or special contract charges approved by 
the commission, he saw no objection to S. 4096 if the 
joint-rate provisions were amended to permit of such 
arrangements only with motor carriers. The “practical 
effect” would be to enable the forwarders to continue 
present arrangements and at the same time the commis- 
sion would get power to change the divisions if it should 
find them in need of adjustment. Meanwhile “no change 
would be authorized in the present relations between the 
forwarders and the railroads or water carriers.” Fur- 
thermore, “the passage of S. 4096 would go far to cor- 
rect the condition which has arisen from the creation of 
alleged forwarding companies for the particular purpose 
of avoiding rate regulation under the Motor Carrier 
Act, because the forwarders would then be subjected to 
identical rate regulation.” 


Defers Comment on Comprehensive Bills 


At the same time, however, Mr. Eastman would re- 
gard S. 4096 “as temporary legislation only,” and thus 
he would continue “with all due deliberation the matters 
which this sub-committee has undertaken to investigate, 
with a view to the ultimate enactment of more complete 
and comprehensive legislation.” With respect to the 
latter, Mr. Eastman said little beyond noting that criti- 
cisms of S. 3665 and questions with respect to forwarder 
regulation in general had been raised before the sub- 
committee. He did not undertake to comment on such 
matters, preferring to do so after he had had an oppor- 
tunity to study the published record of the hearings. 

Referring to Mr. Eastman’s advocacy of the “stop- 
gap” legislation, Senator Reed asked what the witness 
thought of the idea of Congress substituting its judg- 
ment for that of the commission on a “technical ques- 
tion” like the joint truck-forwarder rates. The I. C. C. 
chairman reminded his questioner that Congress had 
previously directed the publication of proportional rates 
with water lines in the Panama Canal Act; and he saw 
no reason why it couldn’t do the same thing again. The 
reason he asked the question, Senator Reed next said, 
was his recollection of the commission’s opposition (ex- 
pressed in a letter from Mr. Eastman) to a pending bill 
which would direct the commission to grant certain 
transit privileges. Chairman Eastman did not think the 
case was quite on “all fours” with the forwarder situa- 
tion; because it related to “special situations” at certain 
cities. Senator Reed observed that he has thought that 
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the truck-forwarder rates should be left to the I. C.-C., 
although he did not express “any final opinion.” 

Chairman Wheeler broke in to say that as he under- 
stood Mr. Eastman, the I. C. C. chairman was taking 
the position that Congress is the policy-making body, 
and that the situation wherein he is advocating the “stop- 
gap” legislation is of general importance. Mr. Eastman 
agreed, adding that he thought it comprised a case where 
“Congress would be justified in legislating.” Then 
came a discussion leading up to Senator Wheeler’s afore- 
mentioned prediction that no comprehensive legislation 
would be enacted at this session, and the expression of 
his preference for I. C. C. action rather than “stop-gap” 
legislation to take care of the “emergency” situation. 

Other discussion of committee members with the I. 
C. C. chairman brought forth an expression of Senator 
Wheeler’s view that the railroads should have the same 
opportunities as the forwarders, i. e., he wanted to put 
the railroads in a position to compete with the forward- 
ers—he did not think it fair for one railroad to use a 
forwarder to invade the territory of another line. Mr. 
Eastman maintained that each individual railroad 
couldn’t do the necessary “integrating and concentrat- 
ing”; and he went on to cite again his suggestion that 
the railroads might turn over all their 1. c. 1. to the for- 
warders. Responding to a question from Senator Reed, 
the witness expressed the view that shippers should not 
be permitted to control forwarders; he would embody in 
forwarder regulation the “equivalent of the commodi- 
ties clause.” 

Asked by Chairman Wheeler why the use of containers 
hadn’t become more widespread, Mr. Eastman explained 
that the container presents many complicated problems, 
such as the variety of types, patents, the lack of facilities 
for interchange, etc. Senator Wheeler suggested with a 
‘smile that such a situation could be ironed out by the 
Association of American Railroads which was supposed 
to bring the individual roads in line and provide “self- 
regulation” for the industry. Mr. Eastman did not know 
whether the A. A. R. had ever worked on the container 
problem, and Senator Wheeler asked if it had ever 
worked “on any other problem.” “Yes,” said the I. C. C. 
chairman, “they’ve worked on a great many; but if 
they worked on that one, I wouldn’t expect immediate 
results, because it is a complicated problem.” 

As the hearings closed, Senator Reed said that his 
only concern is “to give the public the best possible 
transportation service” ; and he doesn’t care who furnishes 
it. Meanwhile, he doesn’t want “to be stampeded into 
passing unsound legislation.” 

Following the close of the hearings, the Freight Con- 
solidators & Forwarders Institute made public drafts of 
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proposed amendments to the pending “stop-gap’”’ legis- 
lation which had been prepared by the Institute’s legis- 
lative committee. Undertaking to meet the objections 
of Mr. Eastman and several railroad witnesses to S. 4096, 
the proposed amendment would insert a proviso to the 
effect that nothing in the bill was to be construed to 
grant forwarders the right to establish joint rates with 
railroads or water carriers unless the I. C. C. found such 
arrangements “necessary or desirable in the public in- 
terest.” The Institute would amend the Bilbo resolu- 
tion to make it call for a postponement of the order in 
No. MC-2200, the Acme Fast Freight, Inc., status case, 
as well that in Ex Parte MC-31. The tariffs of Acme 
are involved in the former while those of other for- 
warders are involved in MC-31. Another change would 
authorize and direct the commission to postpone the 
orders “pending the enactment of permanent legislation 
to govern freight forwarders,” instead of for the 90 days 
set out in the resolution as introduced. 


Trespasser Casualties 
in Railway Accidents 


Wasuincton, D.C. 

LTHOUGH there has been a “noteworthy reduc- 
A tion” in the number of trespasser casualties, they 

nevertheless accounted for 54.9 per cent of the 
fatalities and 12.2 per cent of the injuries sustained in 
1939 railway accidents involving train operation, and in 
order “to direct attention to the importance of continued 
and further efforts to reduce them” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has prepared 
an analysis of pertinent data available. The analysis is 
Statement No. 4018, a 43-page review prepared by Sta- 
tistical Analyst Edward Crane and entitled “Trespasser 
Casualties in Steam Railway Accidents.” 

The aforementioned “noteworthy reduction” applies 
to a comparison of the period 1920-1939 with 1900-1919 
when the average annual number of trespasser casualties 
(number killed plus number injured) were respectively 
5,248 and 9,969. Viewing the long-time trend the study 
notes that the total has never returned to the pre-war 
level, “but per million train-miles the average number 
of fatalities was greater for 1939 than for any year from 
1919-1931.” Previously, however, attention had been 
called to a chart showing that “generally since 1916 
trespasser casualties and train-miles have taken contrary 
trends, indicating more trespassing in years of low in- 
dustrial activity and vice versa.” 

(Continued on page 1188) 
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Adjustment Board Under Fire 


Pennsylvania solicitor calls its decisions “arbitrary, 
unjust, and unlawful” and says its 
procedure has “bogged down” 


SCATHING denunciation of the philosophies 
A and procedure of the National Railroad Adjust- 

ment Board was made on June 26 by John Dick- 
inson, general solicitor of the Pennsylvania, when he 
appeared before the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure in behalf of all of the Class I 
railroads. After charging that the decisions of the board 
are “arbitrary, unjust and unlawful” and that its pro- 
cedure has “bogged down” and has done “nothing to 
expedite common sense decisions,” Mr. Dickinson offered 
to the committee now engaged in a study of various pub- 
lic administrative bodies seven specific recommendations 
for improved procedure, including a request for the right 
of judicial review by the losing party, a right which the 
defeated litigant is now denied. 

In a comprehensive three-hour argument Mr. Dickin- 
son declared that the present procedure has resulted in 
“decisions so unjust and inequitable” that the employees 
“have procured compliance with them by repudiating the 
process of enforcement prescribed by the law itself, and 
by substituting therefor the strike-vote and its threat of 
a transportation tie-up.” 

“The very unwillingness of the railroad labor unions to 
follow the statutory procedure by permitting the im- 
portant decisions of the Board to be enforced by court 
action, rather than by threat of strike, is an implied 
recognition that many awards will not stand the test of 
judicial scrutiny,” he continued. 


Denies System is a Success 


After citing a statement in a monograph on “Railway 
Labor” which has been presented to the committee to the 
effect that “Only about one decision in a thousand is 
judicially reviewed, and the system judged by achieve- 
ment of its principal purpose—avoiding any interruptions 
of railroad transportation—seems to be succeeding,” Mr. 
Dickinson challenged the expression as “inaccurate and 
unintentionally misleading.” 

“That only one of a thousand decisions of the Ad- 
justment Board is judicially reviewed,’ declared the 
railroad attorney, “is the result of the fact that the federal 
law provides no method by which the losing party in a 
proceeding before the Adjustment Board may have a 
judicial review of the decision against him. Railroad 
employees and employers, alone of all citizens, are thus 
singled out for the denial of a “day in court” for the 
review of an adverse decision.” 

Meeting directly the argument that the functioning of 
the board had resulted in practically no railroad tie-up 
resulting from strikes, Mr. Dickinson told the committee 
that the fact is that there were no strikes of consequence 
on railroads of the country during the 12 years preceding 
the establishment of the board. 

“That there have been none since,” he declared, “is 
because of the forbearance and yielding of rights by the 
carriers. It cannot be accurately said that the system has 
prevented strikes ; nor can it be justly said that the prin- 
cipal purpose of the system is the avoidance of strikes, 
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if it is to be accomplished by forcing compliance with op- 
pressive and unjust awards, of which even the limited 
judicial review prescribed by the law is defeated by the 
substitution of the strike vote.” 

He went on to say that the contrary is true, namely, 
that the threat of strike by employees, without first ex- 
hausting the remedies prescribed by the statute, is a 
defeat of the primary purpose of the law, and a demon- 
stration that it is not successful. Furthermore, in judging 
the success or failure of the system, the public interest 
should not be overlooked. Excessive and unjustifiable 
transportation costs, or sacrifice of service and efficiency, 
are not in accord with the rights of the public. If the 
results as a whole are not good, reforms must be made. 


Calls Procedure “Novel” 


Turning specifically to the procedure of the board, Mr. 
Dickinson declared that the record demonstrates that 
the “novel procedure” of the Adjustment Board has 
done nothing to eliminate technicalities or to substitute 
for decisions based on artificial grounds, informal com- 
mon sense decisions grounded on the intention of the 
parties, as expressed by them in their contracts. 

“On the contrary,” he pointed out, “there has hardly 
been a tribunal whose decisions have so frequently been 
based on technicalities and artificial reasoning since the 
disappearance of some of the ancient rules of real prop- 
erty learning in the English courts. Never before in our 
knowledge have contracts, which of necessity are often 
written in broad general terms, been applied so techni- 
cally to small incidental matters which for years had not 
been treated as covered by a contract provision, but which 
were always considered as beneath notice and unworthy 
of dispute. 

“The tendency of the Board’s decisions is to pluck out 
of the air so-called general principles, lying outside of 
the contract of the parties, and by verbal logic carry those 
principles forward to extreme results, regardless of the 
intention of the parties.” 

The railroad attorney asked the committee particularly 
to consider those decisions of the board “grounded upon 
one or another of two so-called principles or groups of 
principles, the purpose and effect of which are to require 
the railroads either to pay for work which has not been 


done or to pay double wages for a single volume of 


work.” 


Board Reads Theory into Contracts 


“Needless to say,” he added, “neither of these prin- 
ciples should be applicable unless found expressly in the 
contracts which the board is supposed to interpret. When 
not so expressed in the contracts, they are, however, read 
into the contracts by the board on the theory that they 
are ‘basic or fundamental principles.’ ” 

A typical case of this type of interpretation of a con- 
tract by the board was cited by Mr. Dickinson. Switch 
engines were maintained at Shawnee, Okla., only on 
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weekdays, he said. No switch engine was maintained on 
Sundays, since the assignment was of an industrial 
character and there was no need for Sunday switching. 
On a certain Sunday a special train carrying CCC boys 
arrived at Shawnee where the crew was changed and the 
outbound crew changed the cabooses. The yard train- 
men located at Shawnee presented a claim for a yard 
day’s pay because the caboose was changed by the road 
crew and they had not been called to perform the work. 
The claim, according to Mr. Dickinson, was sustained 
on the ground that changing the caboose was yard work. 

“The board,” he declared, “has reached results such 
as this not because they are required by provisions in the 
contracts but because of certain abstract principles to 
which it repeatedly resorts in the interpretation of con- 
tract provisions and which it also often applies although 
to do so requires it either to ignore contract provisions 
or to deny to. them their plain and obvious meaning.” 


Carriers Demand Judicial Review . 


Discussing the subject of judicial review, the carriers’ 
attorney explained to the committee that the experience 
of the railroads to date with the exercise of jurisdiction 
by the several divisions of the Adjustment Board indi- 
cates that great improvement in procedure and decisions 
of the board must result either from procedural rule or 
legislative amendments before it can be said to be suc- 
cessful in its conception and enforcement. . . . 

“The carriers,” he declared, “can never concede equity 
or right to a system which enables a bi-partisan board to 
render awards, through a referee before whom the right 
of appearance and hearing is denied, and to review the 
legality of which the losing party is denied access to the 
courts of the land, whether that exclusion of a day in 
‘ court is accomplished by force of absence of statutory pro- 
vision; and the carriers expressly reserve the right to 
urge the enactment of any proper amendments to the 
statute which may seem likely to improve the procedure 
or to produce just and fair results. 

“While the carriers have not deemed it appropriate to 
suggest to your committee general amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act, and wish particularly to state that 
their failure so to do is not an evidence of their satisfac- 
tion with the Act as now written, they feel that the right 
of judicial review is so absolutely necessary to meet the 
ends of justice and fair dealing that if your committee 
desires to make any recommendations with respect to 
the Adjustment Board it cannot properly refrain from 
recommending to Congress a change in the provisions 
of the present Act which would permit judicial review 
at the instance of the losing party.” 


Lists Specific Criticisms 


Specifically, Mr. Dickinson made the following criti- 
cisms of the procedure of the Adjustment Board: 


1. The board applies in its decisions the principle that inde- 
pendently of practice and independently of the agreement of the 
parties, certain specific operations belong exclusively to and must 
be performed by a particular type of employee as determined by 
the board even through the amount of work of that character re- 
quired to be done is minute in amount and other employees have 
already been paid for performing it. 

2. The board in its decisions applies the principle that even 
though work presents itself unexpectedly when none of the class 
of employees supposedly entitled to perform it is on duty, it 
cannot be done by other employees unless these are paid extra 
wages and unless employees of the class held to have a monopoly 
of the work are also paid a day’s wages. 

3. The board applies the principle that where employees per- 
form operations incidental to their function, but which the board 
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regards as a monopoly of anether class of employees, the em- 
ployees in question must be paid an additional day’s pay for these 
incidental operations with the result that several days’ pay is 
sometimes awarded for a single day’s work. 

4. While the board in general does not permit the existence 
of custom and practice at the time a contract was made, to con- 
trol the interpretation of the contract, the board has developed 
and applied the novel principle that when a contract is made it 
thereafter prevents the carrier from altering without the consent 
of the employees any particular method of operation at a par- 
ticular point which existed at the time of the making of the 
contract although not mentioned in the contract or covered by 
any of its provisions. ; 

5. The board in its decisions applies the principle that positions 
may not be abolished if any of the work remains to be per- 
formed, and that years afterwards the holders of abolished posi- 
tions may collect back pay for the period that they did not work 
after the abolition of their positions. 

6. The board has ignored the coverage and language of the 
so-called starting time rule so as to compel the employment and 
payment of crews during the hours when their work was not 
needed and in calculating penalty payments under the starting 
time rule for work not done has applied a principle which has 
resulted in largely inflating such payments. 

7. The board in calculating rates of pay applicable to given 
services applies principles which result in the highest rate even 
though these principles may be mutually inconsistent. 

8. The board is often inconsistent in sustaining claims, inter- 
preting contract provisions with extreme technicality when the 
effect of such teclinicality is to support a claim, while it ignores 
technical requirements in other instances for the purpose of sus- 
taining claims. 


Carriers Submit Recommendations 


After stating that the carriers believe that progress 
toward uniformity and simplicity of procedure is more 
likely to result if the recommendations of the committee 
urge a uniform set of rules to be adopted by the entire 
board, Mr. Dickinson urged the committee to recommend 
the adoption of the following principles: 

1. All submissions, whether joint or ex parte, should be pre- 
sented to the board in a statement containing full information 
with respect to the agreement and facts relied upon to sustain 
the claim, with opportunity for reply by the other party prior 
to the hearing. 

2. A reasonable time limit should be fixed with respect to 
claims seeking retroactive awards. 

3. Means by which controverted issues of fact may be deter- 
mined should be established, with provision for the preservation 
of evidence for consideration by the board and the referee. 

4. Employees and carriers whose interests may be adversely 
affected by an award of the board are entitled to notice of the 
proceeding, with the right of intervention for the protection of 
their rights. 

5. The right of interested parties to.be heard in person before 
the board necessarily includes the right of appearance and hear- 
ing before the referee. 

6. The procedure before all divisions of the board should be 
uniform. 

7. Opinions reciting the basis and reasoning upon which each 
award is made should be prepared and published. 


In discussing the third recommendation regarding the 
determination of issues of fact, Mr. Dickinson told the 
committee that the action of the board in the discipline 
cases constitutes one of the most serious grounds of 
complaint against the board by the railroads. These are 
cases, he explained, in which a labor organization brings 
to the board the case of an employee who has been dis- 
ciplined under a charge of misconduct, on the ground 
that the discipline is too severe or should not have been 
imposed at all and asks that the board order the carrier 
to remove the discipline or if the employee has been 
discharged to reinstate him either with or without back 
pay for the period subsequent to his discharge. 
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“The exercise of authority of this kind,” he declared, 
“is obviously a matter of very great importance to the 
preservation of safety and morale, amounting as it does 
to the substitution of the board’s judgment for that of 
the carrier as to what is necessary to protect the safety 
of its operations. This consideration, however, has not 
deterred the board from an extensive exercise of this 
supervisory power and the record to date shows that 
the board has overruled the carrier and removed or 
reduced the discipline in a large percentage of the cases 
of this character which it has decided.” 

Nearing the end of his three-hour presentation, the 
-Pennsylvania general solicitor warned the committee 
that a large and increasing number of decisions of the 
board of the character which he had outlined “can not 
but have an obvious effect upon the efficiency of rail- 
road operation, and the ability of the carriers to discharge 
their duties to the public and to their other employees.” 

“Not merely,” he continued, “do such decisions have 
the effect of the constant payment of large sums of money 
in the form of windfalls to individual employees in re- 
turn for no actual service rendered by them, but they 
also have the effect in a large number of instances of 
requiring the carrier to readjust its practices in such a 
way as to be both more expensive and less efficient. 
They require the employment of additional men to per- 
form and the employment and payment of men for whom 
there is no work available. 


Carriers Object to Uncertainty 


“Furthermore, these results are reached in many in- 
stances on the basis of reasons against which the carriers 
can do nothing to safeguard themselves since the de- 
cisions are, in so many cases, arrived at not on the basis 
of clear requirements of schedule provisions, but by the 
verbal or logical extension to entirely new fields of some 
broad general principle adopted by the board. No car- 
rier can ever be certain as to whether or not a par- 
ticular practice may not ultimately come under the con- 
demnation of such an extension of a broad principle 
and therefore, if the decisions of the board extend such 
principles to constantly new applications, increasing un- 
certainty surrounds the carrier in making decisions. If 
it guesses wrong it may subject itself at some future 
date to penalty payments amounting to thousands of 
dollars; if it does not wish to run this risk it can only 
avoid doing so by immediately readjusting its operating 
practices to more costly, wasteful, and inefficient methods 
than those which it now employs.” 

“Certainly we submit that the railroads of the country 
at the present time should no longer be subjected to such 
a state of affairs; and that they can only be relieved by 
a substantial revision of the procedure of the Adjustment 
Board and by the creation of some adequate and effective 
means for the judicial review of its decisions,”’ concluded 
Mr. Dickinson. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dickinson’s statement, C. A. 
Miller, vice president and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, told the committee 
that he and his association had for quite some time urged 
changes in the Railway Labor Act and that they wished 
to endorse everything that Mr. Dickinson had said. 


Labor Member of Board Heard 


Returning after a noon-recess conference with some 
of his associates, Frank L. Mulholland, counsel for the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, announced that 
he would not at that time undertake to answer Mr. 
Dickinson ; but would take advantage of the committee’s 
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offer to permit him to submit his presentation in the 
form of a brief to be prepared after study of the Dickin- 
son statement in consultation with his clients. Mr. Mul- 
holland agreed to submit his brief within two weeks. 

William Bishop, one of the labor representatives on 
the Adjustment Board’s First Division, then came for- 
ward with an answer to Mr. Dickinson, who Mr. 
Bishop said had made several statements which should 
not go unchallenged. The illustrations used by the 
P. R. R. general solicitor were identified by Mr. Bishop 
as “certain isolated cases that wouldn’t be representa- 
tive of the mass of decisions.” “One thing that most 
people don’t understand,” he went on, “is that the rail- 
road is the feller that causes the dispute.” In that con- 
nection Mr. Bishop contended that disputes arise be- 
cause management places a particular interpretation on a 
working rule. He has been wondering why the carriers 
“have done everything possible” to make the Adjust- 
ment Board “unworkable.” The only explanation that 
occurs to him runs to management’s opposition to the 
Railway Labor Act amendments which set up the Board ; 
and they do not now want to see become a success. 

With respect to the referee situation, Mr. Bishop said 
that the First Division has disposed of 4,960 cases, of 
which 3,172 were settled without resort to referees, while 
1,788 involved the employment of referees. If the latter 
constitute “the bulk” of the total, then Mr. Bishop sug- 
gests that his schooling has been lacking. With respect 
to retroactive money awards, he said the First Division 
generally holds that such back pay should be made from 
the date that the protest on the issue involved was first 
filed with the carrier. He conceded that back-pay ad- 
justments often run over several years, but insisted that 
such a situation is not the fault of the employees who do 
not create the causes of their claims. On this point Mr. 
Bishop told the committee that he personally might be 
disposed to favor a time-limit on retroactive adjustments, 
such limit running 60 days before the date upon which 
the first protest was filed. 

Generally speaking, however, Mr. Bishop opposed any 
change in the Board’s set-up or rules of procedure, nor 
does he want the Board’s decisions made subject to 
judicial review. Such changes, in his opinion, would 
not be in the interest of the Board, the railroads, the 
employees or the public. He suggested that the public 
“should not take too seriously the writings that are paid 
for in magazines and newspapers condemning the Board.” 
As Mr. Bishop put it at another point: “We don’t need 
new rules of procedure; what we need is a little help 
from the railroads to tell their representatives to co- 
operate with us to make this law work.” 

The present hearing also included in the subject “Rail- 
way Labor” the National Mediation Board and the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, but after learning that no one 
had requested to be heard the committee decided that 
no hearings would be held on the procedural aspects of 
these two agencies. 





BotH PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT RatLways in Chosen enjoyed 
a prosperous year in 1939. Revenues of the private lines so im- 
proved that they will receive no subsidy from the Government 
General for 1939. Gross revenues of the government system in- 
creased approximately 33 per cent from April 1 to December 31, 
1939 compared with the same period in 1938. Traffic so increased 
on the latter lines that serious shortages of equipment were felt 
and during the latter part of December the agents at several 
important stations were, on many occasions, forced to refuse to 
sell tickets, so overcrowded were the trains. As for freight it 
is reported, for example, that at one time 300,000 tons were await- 
ing shipment and it was not expected that they could be handled 
within: a month. 
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Trespasser Casualties 


in Railway Accidents 


(Continued from page 1184) 

It was further pointed out that by 1939 train-miles 
“had declined to nearly the total for 1900”; although 
“another factor which has doubtless played a part in 
the change in level of the trend in trespasser casualties 
before and after 1916 is the diversion to the highways 
of the country of some persons who would otherwise 
have fallen into the category of railroad trespassers.” 

After next looking over its tables and charts which 
tabulate and plot the data in different arrangements, and 
after citing returns to a questionnaire received in 1937 
by the Safety Section, A. A. R., from 18 roads in various 
sections of the country, the study has this to say on 
“Prevention of Trespasser Casualties” : 

In periods of subnormal industrial activity more persons in 
the class of trespassers take to the railways than in more pros- 
perous times, but in such periods a reduction in the number of 
trains reduces the hazard of accident to these persons, especially 
to trespassers who are struck by trains. 

Changes in economic conditions throughout the country un- 
doubtedly influence the fluctuations in trespasser casualties on 
the railways as a whole, particularly among the train riders, 
since lack of employment is the cause for most of this unauthor- 
ized use of railroad trains. But for certain modifying factors, 
the number of casualties to trespassers on trains probably would 
be in direct proportion to the number of persons without em- 
ployment. Among these factors may be mentioned state laws 
with respect to trespassing, the degree of their enforcement, the 
adequacy of railway police forces, and the policy of the various 
railways in preventing trespassing. 

The sectional distribution of trespasser casualties in railway 
accidents is affected by economic conditions, state laws and their 
enforcement, the activity of railway police officers, the direction 
of rail lines, climatic conditions, and density of population and 
railway traffic. It is not possible to ascertain with any degree 
of definiteness the relative importance of these factors. 

Trespassing on railway premises and equipment can be dis- 
couraged but not eliminated under existing conditions. Improved 
economic conditions will do more to solve the problem of reduc- 
ing trespassing on trains than any program of safety which can 
be inaugurated. However, much can be done to reduce trespass- 
ing both on trains and railroad rights-of-way through adequate 
anti-trespassing laws, providing some practical means can be 
found to enforce them. To reduce trespassing on railway right- 
of-way by persons who use it as a highway, the whole-hearted 
cooperation of industries, municipalities, and schools with the 
railways, in addition to proper policing, is essential. 

The problem of preventing accidents to trespassers cannot be 
met with the same means that are used to safeguard the pas- 
senger who travels by railroad or the worker who is employed 
by the railroad. The action of these two classes of persons can 
be controlled by the railway management in a large measure 
by rules and regulations. In the case of the trespasser, publicity 
and policing are the principal means of preventing death and 
injury resulting from the unauthorized use of trains and railroad 
premises. 

To discourage trespassing on railways, wide publicity is given 
to the subject by the press and various safety organizations, in- 
cluding the safety departments of the railways. The theme of 
safety is carried into the meetings of boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce and other civic organizations as well as into the 
schoolrooms of the country. * * * 

The magnitude of the problem is illustrated in figures which 
show the number of trespassers removed from trains or ejected 
from railway premises, but not arrested, in 1938, (3,880,872) 
and (3,621,724) 1939 * * * 

If trespassers are arrested and jail sentences meted out to the 
offenders, a hardship is thereby imposed upon the communities 
in which the arrests are made, since these persons must be fed 
and sheltered. Municipal authorities are therefore loath to as- 
sume this responsibility. Even though uniform anti-trespassing 
laws are enacted by the different states, it is doubtful whether 
they would be adequate to prevent trespassing on railway prop- 
erty because of the difficulties presented in their enforcement. 
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Communications .. “ 


Railroads Declared to 
Be Unprepared for War 


To THE EpitTor: 


New Yorx 


I have noted with some misgivings the repeated statements 
made by officials of the A. A. R. that the railroads of this 
country were fully prepared for any military emergency. Of 
course, nothing is further from the truth. 

Having been selected by our government to accompany Gen- 
eral Pershing to France in the first expedition as adviser on 
railroad matters, and having assisted in formulating the funda- 
mental principles of military transportation for the A. E. F., 
and having been in charge of planning all of our vast port and 
railroad facilities needed throughout France, I believe that I 
have a right and duty to speak on this subject. 

I can state without fear of successful contradiction that neither 
our railroads, nor the Army, nor the railroad operating per- 
sonnel are prepared for any kind of military transportation 
whether the military operation be in this country or elsewhere. 

I strongly believe that the A. A. R. officials should cease 
misleading our people on this subject. I hesitate to think that 
this was being done intentionally to lull our people into a mis- 
guided sense of security, but I rather attribute this to the fact 
that neither the Army, upon which these officials rely for data, 
nor the officials of this association, have any first-hand knowl- 
edge of the actual requirements of a military transportation 
operation close to a fighting zone, nor of the vast preparation 
which must precede such an operation. 

I have discussed this problem with many railroad officials and 
from information which I have received as to what the A. A. R. 
and others are doing in the way of preparation, it would seem 
that the subject uppermost in their minds is a repetition of the 
transportation required in this country for an overseas operation. 
They only seem to think of a superimposed tonnage on our 
good railroads and the ability of our best ports to handle such 
tonnage. Their solution appears to center in the creation of 
some kind of glorified car service agency. That, of course, is 
not transportation preparedness for any emergency. A thousand 
other problems would have to be considered. 

A. A. R. officials have stated that our railroads are prepared, 
but in the next sentence they indicate that an equipment survey 
was being undertaken, that some new equipment had been re- 
ceived and that more orders were contemplated. If our rail- 
roads are prepared, as they state, then they do not need to look 
into possible equipment shortages. To be prepared that equip- 
ment must be on hand and not in the blueprint stage. Why 
not be honest about this and frankly state why the railroads 
are unprepared? 

I am not here interested in stating what the outcome would 
be in case of an actual test and the probable fate of the railroads. 
That must be obvious to anybody. But I am interested in true 
preparedness for any emergency and that requires far more than 
the preparations now being made. 

Our railroads and equipment are undermaintained. Much 
time would be required to rectify this alone with the result that 
our industrial plants, which should then be able to concentrate 
on new orders, would be cluttered up with repair orders. 

We have about 1/3 less equipment than we had at the close of 
the last war. True some of that equipment has a larger ca- 
pacity than the one we had then, but for a military operation 
in a fighting zone it is not the capacity that counts, but the 
number of cars and locomotives available. It may be that with 
the equipment on order or contemplated our railroads might 
be able to handle the increased tonnages contemplated in a 
program of helping the Allies. However, if we were engaged 
in a war, as must be assumed if we speak of being ready for 
any emergency, then we certainly would suffer very seriously 
from a lack of proper facilities and equipment. If such an 
operation should be overseas we would be facing a breakdown, 
because at the close of the last war we had in France 1,333 
American locomotives and 17,803 American cars, which we as- 
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sembled overseas, and we had on order in this country a total 
of over 5,000 locomotives and over 127,000 cars. Where would 
that equipment come from today and all of the other materials 
and equipment needed for building up railroad lines, water sup- 
ply, coaling plants, etc? 

Not only are the railroads unprepared, but also the personnel 
in case of actual hostility, because no training is given to our 
prospective military railroad personnel in military transporta- 
tion requirements and operation which differ vastly from our 
civil requirements. To say that we are prepared, is, therefore, 
very misleading. 

L. ALFRED JENNY, 
Lt. Col. Engrs. Reserve 


Is Truck-Rail Rate 
Parity Desirable? 


To THE EDITOR: 


New York 


Will you permit me the liberty of a few comments relative to 
your “traffic box” on page 1045 of Railway Age of June 15? 

It is beyond doubt that an increase in truck rates will produce 
more gross and net revenue for the truckers from a given amount 
of tonnage. The question is whether an increase in truck rates 
will not be followed by a loss of truck tonnage. Every increase 
in truck rates relative to rail rates must narrow by that much 
the field from which truckers can draw tonnage in competition 
with railroads. 

It seems to me that your citations of 1937-38-39 truck statistics 
are beside the point at issue. Of course, if truckers and rail- 
roads both raise rates by the same percentage the effect is 
merely to increase by that percentage the rate advantage of 
whichever has the lower rate, in addition to yielding both parties 
more revenue per ton handled. Where truck rates are below 
rail rates such bilateral percentage increases help the railroads 
not at all from a competitive standpoint. 


The Case for Rate Parity 


The situation is quite otherwise where trucks bring their rates 
up to the rail level, rail rates remaining stationary. Such truck 
increases cannot possibly help trucks to get more tonnage from 
the railroads. Where they have been obtaining tonnage because 
of their lower rates this solicitation advantage narrows or dis- 
appears, meaning less tonnage for the truckers. If this propo- 
sition is not true, then neither is it true that rate reductions by 
the railroads would help the latter. The only possible benefit 
from such reductions would be in tonnage regained from trucks 
and if higher truck rates will not turn tonnage to the railroads 
then neither will lower rail rates. Where the shipper’s decision 
turns on the cost factor, it is the difference between truck and 
rail rates on which he bases it. 

You are quite right in pointing out that the high operating 
ratio of trucks makes them exceedingly vulnerable to any re- 
ductions in gross revenue. If the railroads were in better shape 
financially they could take drastic advantage of this vulner- 
ability. The cold fact is, however, that they are not in position 
to risk a war of attrition with trucks. Most railroads still 
solvent are having trouble enough to meet fixed charges out 
of present gross and net revenues. Unless the response of 
shippers to any widespread, general rail rate cut were im- 
mediate and adequate the railroads might find that they had 
only put themselves as well as the trucks in the red. They 
simply cannot afford to take the chance but must rely instead 
upon picking the spots for rate cuts where success is reasonably 
sure to follow without delay. They must win quickly, because 
they cannot risk a test of endurance. 

I doubt if anyone would deny that truck rates below rail rates 
are a competitive disadvantage to the railroads. If it is re- 
moved by bringing rail rates to the truck level this competitive 
benefit is purchased at a financial price to the railroads, since 
part of the gain from tonnage recovered would be offset by 
losses of revenue on present tonnage. If it is removed by in- 
‘creasing truck rates to the rail level the competitive benefit 
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costs the railroads nothing. Which is the preferable method for 
the railroads would appear to be fairly obvious. 

You will understand, I hope, that I do not decry all rail rate 
cutting. There are plenty of promising spots for it, including 
a realistic revision of the classification on the higher ratings. 
I merely point out, in answering “yes” to your opening question, 
that a benefit won without cost and without risk is no less a 
victory because it does not annihilate the opposition. 


Substantial Vs. “Shoestring” Operators 


Which leads to my final comment: It is not possible that 
the opposition in this case can ever be annihilated. Commercial 
trucking is with us to stay. Conceding that, is it not better for 
the railroads to compete with well-established, well-managed 
truckers who know their costs, recognize the imperative neces- 
sity of operating within them and thereby achieve a profit than 
with shoestring operators who base their rates on desperation 
while fighting a losing battle with the sheriff? Better a few, 
big responsible concerns earning a profit and desirous of con- 
tinuing to do so than a swarm of irresponsibles cutting each 
other’s throats and drawing ill-spared blood from the railroads 
meanwhile. 

One can readily verify the statement that it is the little fel- 
lows who are ruining both the rail and the highway rate struc- 
tures. I suggest that instead of a wholesale rate war to. drive 
out all truckers, which cannot possibly succeed and may: badly 
hurt the railroads in the doing, it is perhaps wiser to get on a 
living basis with those you can live with and join with them in 
fighting the common enemy by well-aimed shots. After all, 
bigness carries its own cost problems in trucking as in every 
other business. I hazard the guess that when all the trucking 
in this country is being done at a profit, even without any 
changes in present laws, the railroads will be much better 
situated competitively and financially than at present or in the 
recent past. L. J. Kiernan 


Epitor’s Note: This correspondent states, probably as well 
as it can be stated, the case for a considerable degree of parity 
between rail and truck rates. Perhaps this action represents 
a transient gain, but we are not persuaded that it constitutes 
a satisfactory final solution to this problem. The public ought 
not be required to pay for the continuance of excessive trans- 
portation facilities—nor is it sound economy to base rates on 
high cost operators, when their services are not required in the 
public interest. 

The serious aspect of railroad merchandise rate increases 
which are matched by the truckers, it would seem, is that such 
rates give the trucks a highly-profitable outbound haul—en- 
abling them to quote return-load rates on carload traffic which 
cut into the railroads’ carload traffic and/or undermine their 
carload rates. If it were not for this situation, possibly mutu- 
ally higher rates by both railroads and trucks could be more 
hopefully accepted. 

There is, moreover, the competition of the contract and the 
private truck to consider. The effort is being made to extend 
greater regulation to the contract truck. Perhaps if this could 
succeed to the point where contract carriers would not be per- 
mitted to go much below the common carrier level in rates, 
this factor would not be so important—but so far we don’t even 
have publicity of contract rates, let alone regulation. The 
private truck is perhaps not so serious a threat, since, frequently, 
it is saddled with one-way-empty movement. As matters stand, 
however, do not railroad rates at a level much above actual 
truck operating costs constitute an open invitation to contract 
truck competition ? 

Doubtless competition coming from substantial, large-sized 
truck operators would be preferable to that of a host of “fly- 
by-nights.” But do not rates at a level considerably above truck 
operating costs invite, rather than discourage, multitudinous un- 
regulated or little-regulated competitors? And do not such 
rates also widen the profitable radius of large operators, giving 
them that much more opportunity to cut rates on back-hauls to 
the detriment of railroad carload traffic and rates? 

We have not suggested “a wholesale rate war to drive out 
all truckers”—but only an adjustment in rates which will divide 
traffic between railroads and trucks on the basis of their com- 
parative economy. This is sound economics, and sound eco- 
nomics, in the long run, is also sound business. 
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Bridge Bill a 
Law Over Veto 


Even Culkin helps to enact a 
slight smidgen of program 
of committee-of-6 


By a vote of 65 to 17 with 13 members 
not voting, the Senate, on June 21, over- 
rode the President’s veto of the so-called 
bridge bill, thus causing it to become law. 
As noted in last week’s issue the House, 
by a vote of 324 to 68, with 39 members 
not voting, also refused to abide by the 
veto message. The measure, H. R. 9381, 
which was authored by Representative 
Hobbs, Democrat of Alabama, would pro- 
vide relief for railroads with respect to 
the cost of rebuilding bridges required to 
be altered in connection with waterway 
projects. Senator Truman, Democrat of 
Missouri, was the author of a similar 
measure in the Senate which passed both 
houses at last session but which met with 
a Presidential veto. 

Senators Truman and Reed, Republican 
of Kansas, led the fight for the repassage 
of the bill in the Senate. Senator Truman 
told his colleagues that the bill was a 
part of the transportation policy laid down 
by the President’s committee-of-six and 
the committee-of-three, both of which 
committees made a thorough study of the 
railroad situation. He also pointed out 
to the Senate that he had talked to the 
President about his objections to last 
year’s bill and had understood that the 
present measure met all of them. Such 
assurances of the elimination of those fea- 
tures of the bill repugnant to the Presi- 
dent were transmitted by Senator Truman 
to the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

After pointing out that the House had 
“very promptly” passed the bill over the 
President’s veto, Senator Reed said that 
“I think the President, in vetoing the bill, 
was governed by advice from subordinates 
who were not sufficiently informed.” 
Senator Barkley, Democrat of Kentucky 
and majority leader, opposed the bill, tak- 
ing the position that it would violate the 
government’s established policy towards 
the costs of altering bridges over navigable 
streams. 

On the House side during the discussion 
preceding the passage of the bill over the 
President’s veto, Representative Lea, 
Democrat of California and chairman of 
the interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee, explained the measure, saying that 
the purpose of the bill was to relieve 
bridge owners of “this harsh rule which 








I. C. C. Refuses to Suspend 
Trainload Coal Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by refusing to suspend the 
proposed tariffs, has allowed the St. 
Louis-San Francisco to publish a 
special multiple-car rate of $2 a ton 
on coal from Arkansas and Okla- 
homa mines to St. Louis. The single 
car rate is now $2.75 per ton. 

As noted in the Railway Age of 
June 15, page 1075, a group of 22 of 
the principal coal carrying railroads 
filed a brief with the commission pro- 
testing against the extension of the 
principle of “multiple car” or train- 
load rates to coal. These carriers 
called the rate a “subterfuge” and 
declared that its approval would 
break down the coal rate structure 
because of the fact that other coal 
shippers would also demand such a 
rate. 











requires owners to alter bridges at their 
own expense, whether or not they receive 
any benefit from the alteration, and, in 
some instances, regardless of whether or 
not the public receives any benefit from 
the alteration.” After pointing out that 
the President’s committee-of-six and the 
committee-of-three from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had recommended 
the bill, he went on to say that the prin- 
ciple of the bill has been applied through- 
out the country by the federal government 
for the construction of grade crossings. 
Representative Culkin, Republican of 
New York, who has repeatedly attacked 
the railroads for their stand on waterway 
legislation, supported the bill. “I am glad 
at this time to be able to say a positive 
word in behalf of the railroads,” he said, 
amidst applause. “I think their rights are 
definitely and unfairly invaded under the 
present law and this legislation offers a 
positive cure in the situation.” 
Representative Hobbs also asked his col- 
leagues to override the President, defend- 
ing his bill on the grounds that it would 
correct wrongs now being done to the 
railroads and further, that the bill would 
“militate to the advantage of national 
defense which is at this time the preemi- 
nent consideration of every American.” 


Electrical Section to Meet 
October 29 

The Electrical section of the Engineer- 

ing division, Association of American Rail- 

roads, will hold a one-day meeting at the 

Sherman hotel, Chicago, on October 29. 
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On Eve of Big 
Troop Movement 


All 4 armies to maneuver in 
next few weeks—Railroads 
ready for job 


For the first time in history, all four 
armies of the United States will simul- 
taneously participate in maneuvers during 
July and August, with the result that the 
railroads will be called upon to handle sev- 
eral hundred trains of men and material 
with exact precision in a-short period of 
time, according to H. W. Siddall, chair- 
man of the Trans-Continental Passenger 
Association, in an address before the Cen- 
tral Western Shippers Advisory Board at 
Omaha, Neb., on June 19. In recent years, 
he said, maneuvers have been held in only 
one territory each year but this year all 
four armies will have maneuvers in July 
and August which will involve regular 
army units, and national guard organiza- 
tions from every state. To indicate the 
amount of work that will be done by the 
railroads, he cited the Western district 
which includes the Second, Third and 
Fourth Armies, as an example. 

“The Second Army,” he continued, “will 
require the movement of 86 trains, all of 
which must arrive in the maneuver area 
around Camp McCoy and Sparta, Wis., 
between 4:47 a. m. on August 11, and 2:30 
p. m. on August 13. The Third Army, 
Eighth Corps Area, will require the opera- 
tion of 37 trains into Texas, the first ar- 
riving in the maneuver area at 12:10 p. m. 
on August 3, and the last at 12:50 a. m. 
on August 7. The Fourth Army, will have 
two maneuver areas, one in and around 
Camp Ripley, Minn., which will take care 
of everyone from the Seventh Corps Area, 
and one in and around Fort Lewis, Wash., 
near Tacoma, which will take care of the 
personnel from the Ninth Corps Area. 
Fifty trains will go into the Camp Ripley 
area, the first train arriving at 8:30 a. m. 
on August 4, and the last at 11:55 a. m. 
on August 6. To the Fort Lewis area, 74 
special trains will be run, the first arriv- 
ing in the maneuver area at 10:03 a. m. 
on August 4, and the last at 11:00 a. m. 
on August 6. 

“Of these 247 special trains, many will 
be mixed trains, as all army units must 
travel with their own equipment, which in 
many cases includes mechanized equipment 
and animals. The large majority of the 
movement is via rail, although some of the 
mechanized equipment will move overland 
in government vehicles. 

“It is necessary for the troops and their 
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supplies to arrive in the maneuver area at 
scheduled times and within a very brief 
period, so as to secure the maximum 
amount of training in the maneuvers. This 
year the training period will be three weeks, 
whereas the ordinary training period is but 
two weeks. In view of the short period 
of time given to the railroads for getting 
the troops into the maneuver areas, it is 
necessary that schedules be strictly main- 
tained. Another requirement of the army, 
which the railroads are meeting, is the fur- 
nishing of fast, but safe, service. 

“Assignments must be made of rail equip- 
ment necessary to handle the men and the 
supplies. This includes passenger cars for 
the men, baggage cars for personal bag- 
gage and ordinary impedimenta, flat cars 
for mechanized equipment, and stock cars 
and horse cars for the animals. Where 
only passengers and ordinary impedimenta 
are transported, the trains can run on pas- 
senger schedules. Where flat cars and 
stock cars are involved, mixed-train sched- 
ules must be provided. 

“To insure that everything will proceed 
smoothly, all trains are manned with rep- 
resentatives of the railroads. In the ma- 
neuver area, an Army officer is assigned 
as the point of contact in the event any- 
thing develops while troops are being load- 
ed or unloaded which requires a change in 
plans previously made. Representatives of 
the railroads are assigned at all detraining 
points, and should any emergency arise, re- 
quiring changes in plans of any kind, the 
railroad representative brings the matter 
to the attention of the Army contact officer, 
and arrangements are made to carry out 
changes in a manner satisfactory to both 
the Army and the railroads. 

“The return movement is handled in 
much the same manner. In order to keep 
the men in the maneuver area as long as 
possible, trains are scheduled out so that 
the men will be returned to their homes as 
close as possible to the last hour of their 
assignment. This means the scheduling and 
co-ordinating of trains out of the maneu- 
ver area in a way to avoid congestion in 
loading and at the same time to keep the 
trains moving promptly and on time. This 
is another important chore which has been 
worked out very nicely between the rail- 
roads and representatives of the War De- 
partment, and through co-ordination and 
co-operation it is believed that full effici- 
ency will be attained in that direction. 

“For some time, the railroads have had 
a set-up for the handling of military traf- 
fic, which makes it quite simple to expand 
to take care of any large movement such 
as that which is contemplated in connec- 
tion with the Army maneuvers this sum- 
mer. I happen to be Chairman of’ the 
Western Military Bureau, which has been 
in existence for a number of years. The 
purpose of that bureau is to administer a 
contract between the railroads and the mil- 
itary branches of the Government for the 
handling by railroad of all military units. 
We are the point of contact, in the first 
instance, when the War Department, the 
Navy Department, or Marine Corps de- 
sire to move troops with their supplies. We 
then have a contact with each of the rail- 
roads, which, in turn, has one or more men 
who are thoroughly familiar with the han- 
dling and needs of the military personnel. 
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“The railroads have been prepared for 
years to meet any contingency and, there- 
fore, are in a most satisfactory position in 
assisting the military branches in any pre- 
paredness plans they may now have, or 
may propose, for national defense. These 
plans also include a very definite control 
over shipment of supplies, other than those 
transported with troops. A comprehensive 
plan for control of shipments from facto- 
ries and other places of manufacture, to 
distributing points and to points of con- 
sumption, was prepared many years ago 
and can be placed in operation at any time 
—and, as occasion warrants, is now being 
used. Such plans were drawn up to avoid 
congestion and the tying up of equipment, 
and were prepared with the view of meet- 
ing any condition with which the military 
branches might be faced, and at the same 
time to enable the railroads to continue to 
meet all of the calls made upon them for 
regular commercial traffic.” 


Schwietert Succeeds Hochstedler 


Arthur H. Schwietert, assistant traffic 
director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce has been promoted to traffic di- 
rector to succeed Charles E. Hochstedler, 
deceased. 


Correction 


Air-conditioned buses recently placed in 
service by Santa Fe Trailways were er- 
roneously described in the Railway Age 
of June 22, page 1121, as having been built 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Actually, the builder was The A. C. F. 
Motors Company. 


W. M. Barr Heads A. S. T. M. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 24-28, Dr. W. 
M. Barr, chief chemical and metallurgical 
engineer of the Union Pacific, was elected 
president of the Society for the ensuing 
year. Dr. Barr, who has charge of all 
laboratories, water supply, inspection and 
tests of materials, and specifications for 
materials on the Union Pacific, was gradu- 
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ated from the University of Iowa in 1902, 
B.Sc.; Grinnell College, 1904, M.A.; and 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1908, 
Ph.D. He entered the employ of the 
Union Pacific in 1916 as consulting chem- 
ist, became assistant to the executive vice- 
president, and later chemist and metal- 
lurgical engineer. He has been active in 
the work of the A. S. T. M. for many 
years, having served as chairman and a 
member of many of its committees, as a 
member of its Executive committee, 1934 
to 1936, and as vice-president from 1938 
to 1940. 


President Signs R. F. C. Act 
Amendment 


President Roosevelt has signed the 
recently-enacted bill to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act by in- 
creasing from $350,000,000 to $500,000,000 
the limit on loans and commitments to rail- 
roads, in addition to loans and commit- 
ments made prior to January 31, 1935. 
Provisions similar to those of this bill were 
embodied in S. 2009, the recommitted omni- 
bus transportation bill. 


Advisory Boards Forecast Loadings 


Freight car loadings in the third quarter 
of 1940 are expected to be about nine per 
cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1939, according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. On the basis of those estimates, 
loadings of the 29 principal commodities 
will be 6,173,298 cars in the third quarter 
of 1940, compared with 5,663,517 actual 
car loadings for the same commodities in 
the corresponding period in the preceding 
year. 

Of the 13 Boards, all estimate an in- 
crease in carloadings for the third quarter 
of 1940, compared with the same period 
in the preceding year, except the Pacific 
Northwest, Southwest and Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Boards which estimate decreases. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the third 
quarter of 1939, the estimated loadings for 
the third quarter of 1940, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease: 


Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings Per 
Third Third Cent 


Shippers’ Advisory Quarter Quarter In- 











Boards 1939 940  ~=crease 
New England ...... 89,720 94,223 5.0 
Atlantic States ..... 565,773 619,165 9.4 
PRUE © sacecscce 749,828 850,563 13.4 
Ohio Valley ........ 725,896 792,669 9.2 
SNR og caccccaae 531,485 573,485 7.9 
Great Lakes .....<:- 424,124 480,281 13.2 
Central Western .. 206,584 216,247 4.7 
pA rere 773,026 872,865 12.9 
ee, Se eee 494,372 573,739 16.1 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas 350,079 345,167 1.4* 
Southwest .......... 34,217 322,295 3.6* 
Pace Canet. 2...<.. 213,015 230,087 8.0 
Pacific Northwest . 205,398 202,512 1.4* 
PUPRs. esac decane 5,663,517 6,173,298 9.0 

* Dec 


The 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards, ac- 
cording to the estimates, expect an increase 
in the third quarter of 1940, compared with 
the same period one year ago in the loading 
of 23 commodities, while decreases are ex- 
pected in the loading of six commodities. 
Among those showing the greatest increase 
are the following: Agricultural implements 
and vehicles other than automobiles, 36.9 
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per cent; iron and steel, 28.8 per cent; 
automobiles, trucks and parts, 24.5 per 
cent; citrus fruits, 23.9 per cent; ore and 
concentrates, 22.5 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 16 per cent; paper, paperboard and 
prepared roofing, 15.7 per cent; fresh fruits 
other than citrus fruits, 10.1 per cent; lime 
and plaster, 9.7 per cent; coal and coke, 
8.2 per cent; and chemicals and explosives, 
7 per cent. The six commodities for which 
reductions are estimated are: Grain, 3.5 
per cent; cotton, 4.2 per cent; cotton seed 
and products except oil, 12.3 per cent; 
fresh vegetables other than potatoes, 1.2 
per cent; salt, 1.6 per cent; and sugar, 
syrup and molasses, 5.1 per cent. 


Senate Passes Resolution to Pay 
Roads for Prior Service Records 


The Senate on June 22 passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 267 which would authorize 
the Railroad Retirement Board to pay rail- 
roads for the work of bringing up to date 
the service records of prospective applicants 
for annuities under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. The resolution would authorize 
the use of $9,000,000 from the Railroad 
Retirement Fund; and payments to the 
railroads could not exceed 50 cents for 
compiling the record of one employee for 
one year. 


Southern Places 14 Modernized 
Coaches in Service 


The Southern has recently placed a 
group of 14 completely rebuilt and modern- 
ized coaches on the “Birmingham Special” 
between Washington, D. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., and on trains Nos. 29-30 and 
35-36 between Washington and Atlanta, 
Ga. The cars, which were modernized by 
the road in its own shops at a cost of ap- 
proximately $275,000, are air-conditioned 
and fitted, among other things, with re- 
clining chairs, individual seat lighting, spe- 
cial baggage and parcel storage compart- 
ments and spacious ladies’ lounges and 
men’s smoking compartments. 


Photo by Blakeslee-Lane 


Interior of One of Fourteen Modern Coaches Recently Placed in Service By the Southern 
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The exterior of each car is finished in 
sylvan green, with an aluminum band along 
the window section, while the interior is 
decorated in pastel shades harmonizing 
with the seat upholstery, window curtains 
and floor covering. Satin-finish chromium 
and aluminium fittings are used exten- 
sively. 


Would Require Employees to Pay 
Half of Tax 


Representative Martin J. Kennedy, Dem- 
ocrat of New York, has introduced in the 
House H. R. 10085, a bill which would 
amend the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act by requiring the employer and 
the employee to each pay 1% per cent of 
all wages not in excess of $300 a month as 
a contribution towards the fund in the 
Treasury out of which the benefits under 
the act are paid. At present only the em- 
ployer is required to pay a tax of three 
per cent on all wages under $300 per 
month. 


P. R. R. Welcomes Republican 
Delegates to Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania has made special pre- 
parations for the convenience of delegates 
and visitors who are visiting Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the Republican convention, which 
opened on June 24. To meet calls for in- 
formation, the road has detailed a special 
corps of uniformed young men to its three 
main stations in the city. who, after weeks 
of special training, are prepared to answer 
questions not only on railroad service and 
on the movements of special trains and cars 
used by the delegates, but as well about 
the city, taxi-cab and transit services, loca- 
tion of public buildings and hotels, the 
geography of streets and points of histori- 
cal and other interest. The special guides 
appear in white gabardine coats with bur- 
gundy and gold trimmings, burgundy 
trousers, white shoes and gloves and 
visored caps. 

The members of the special corps were 
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not only informed on railroad service but 
were also trained to act as circulating 
hosts and receptionists for the railroad. 
Each man, for example, was supplied a list 
of the various delegations, where they 
were housed, the heads of the different 
groups, a complete program of the conven- 
tion and the names of prominent persons 
attending in addition to the delegates. The 
work of the special group supplements the 
services of regular information bureaus, 
station ushers and other employees who 
have also been carefully drilled and in- 
structed to meet the requirements of con- 
vention visitors. 

For the information of the Republicans, 
the Pennsylvania has issued an 8-page 
folder containing a map showing routes to 
Philadelphia from all points of the country, 
a map of the central city and convention 
area and suggestions as to interesting side 
trips that may be made. This was made up 
in red, white and blue and was given wide 
circulation. 

M. W. Clement, president of the road, 
acted as official host for the Ohio delegates. 
He met the 7-car special train carrying the 
delegation from that state and arranged a 
busy program for the group, including a 
motor trip through Valley Forge. 


Senate Passes Bill for Mail Service 
by Motor Vehicles 


The Senate on June 22 passed with an 
amendment the House-approved bill, H. R. 
6424, which would authorize the Post- 
master General to contract with motor car- 
riers for carrying mail and postal clerks 
on routes where he finds conditions justi- 
fying the operation of such service in 
highway vehicles especially designed and 
equipped for distribution of mail en route. 
The Senate amendment, which will send 
the bill back to the House, limits the Post- 
master General’s authority to situations 
where “it is found that adequate railroad 
facilities are not available.” 


Hours of Service Hearing 
is Postponed 


Because of the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago on 
July 15 and the attendant lack of hotel 
space, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed from July 16 to July 
23 the date for its public hearing in the 
reopened cases, MC-2 and MC-3, dealing 
with maximum hours of service and quali- 
fications for motor carrier employees. The 
hearing will be held before Examiner R. 
W. Snow at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago on July 23. Details of the reopening 
of these cases were given in last week’s 
issue. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
Amendment 


The Senate on June 22 completed legis- 
lative action on H. R. 10009 which amends 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
to give Kentucky and other similarly- 
situated states two years to work out ar- 
rangements for the transfer to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Fund of 
the proceeds of taxes collected from rail- 
road employees under the Social Security 
Act. As noted in the Railway Age of 
June 15, page 1069, where the House’s 
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passage of this bill was reported, the Ken- 
tucky courts have held unconstitutional a 
statute which undertook to authorize the 
transfer. 


P. R. R. to Run New Chi.-N. Y. Train 


The Pennsylvania will place a new 17- 
hr., all-Pullman train in service from 
Chicago to New York on June 30. De- 
signated “The Advance General”, the 
train will increase the Pennsylvania’s Chi- 
cago-to-New York fleet to 11 trains and 
will give Chicago five Pennsylvania trains 
to New York with running times of 17 
hrs. or less—all with afternoon departures 
from. Chicago and morning arrivals in 
New York. 

The Advance General will be air-condi- 
tioned throughout and will be completely 
equipped, with roomettes, duplex rooms, 
bedrooms, compartments, drawing rooms, 
sections, and berth accomodations, as well 
as dining car and a buffet-lounge car. 


, Estimated Weights on Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Examiner G. H. Mattingly has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find not 
justified the proposed general revision of 
estimated weights on fruits, except citrus, 
vegetables, melons and berries, and pro- 
posed charges for the transportation of 
package ice from all territories other than 
Official to all destinations. The examiner 
looked over the railroad proposals and 
came to the conclusion that a general re- 
vision was perhaps too big a job to under- 
take at one time; he suggested that the 
railroads might better proceed with revi- 
sions on a few products at a time, work- 
ing with interested parties to compose dif- 
ferences. The preceding is docketed as 
I. & S. No. 4577. 


B. & O. Uses Highway Billboards to 
Publicize New Low Coach Fares 


In an aggressive advertising campaign 
featuring the new coach fares the Balti- 
more & Ohio is showing a series of 24- 
sheet posters along principal highways 
between Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo., distributed in seven states. 

The design has been so arranged that a 
new copy theme may be used each month 
simply by changing the top line of the 
poster. For example, the initial poster in 
the showing reads: “Save Money. Go by 
Train. New Low Coach Fares.” In sub- 
sequent showings the messages will read: 
“More Comforts. Go By Train. New, 
Low Coach Fares” and “Clean, Cool, 
Cheap. Go By Train. New, Low Coach 


Fares.” 
This campaign is part of the road’s 
promotional and advertising activities 


under the direction of The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Great Northern Gives Employees 
An Understandable Report 


The Great Northern recently placed in 
the hands of its 18,461 employees a 20- 
page special annual report for 1939 of 
generous proportions which contains, in 
addition to a wealth of interesting statis- 
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tics and interpretations, a number of ex- 
cellent pictorial “shots” of the road. 

Briefly, the picture for the year is made 
as simple and dramatic as possible with 
large-size type and color. The facts are 
given under such headings as “What the 
Great Northern Railway Company Owns” ; 
“What the G. N. R. C. Owes” and “What 
About Employment?” A number of in- 
teresting facts are high-lighted, as, for 
example, the statement that net income in 
1939 was equivalent to about one per cent 
on investment in the railroad, affiliates and 
other holdings; that tax collectors during 
the last eight years took $53,023,220 more 
out of the road than the owners and that 
savings in interest made through recent 
re-financing are largely offset by higher 
taxes, 


Senate Passes Grade Crossing 
Measure 


The Senate has passed and sent to a 
conference with the House H.R. 9575, the 
bill containing authorizations for each of 
the fiscal years 1942 and 1943 for federal 
aid for highways. As the measure passed 
the House it carried $37,500,000 a year for 
grade crossing elimination, but the Senate 
reduced this amount to $20,000,000 for 
each of the two years. 

Besides the various committee amend- 
ments which were outlined in last week’s 
issue, the Senate also adopted an amend- 
ment which would protect existing invest- 
ments in toll bridges by providing that 
“the term ‘highway’ as defined by the Fed- 
eral Highway Act shall not be deemed to 
include any bridges hereafter to be con- 
structed if located within 10 miles of an 
existing toll bridge, unless a reasonable 
offer is made to acquire the facilities of 
such toll bridge and such offer has not 
been accepted, and unless a finding as to 
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the reasonableness of said offer, the fail- 
ure of acceptance and the percentage of 
amortization of such toll bridge has been 
made after public hearing by the Federal 
Works Administrator; provided that such 
finding by the Federal Works Administra- 
tor shall not be subject to review.” 


Coach-Sleepers on Seattle Run 


Two Pullman Company coach-sleepers 
have been completed and assigned to the 
North Coast Limited of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy—Northern Pacific and 
the Empire Builder of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy—Great Northern between 
Chicago and Seattle, Wash., for operation 
in test service during July. The charge 
is $5 for the accommodation with a rail 
ticket of $39.50. 

The coach-sleeper, which accommodates 
45 passengers, is divided into ten compart- 
ments with an aisle running along the side, 
the length of the car. Five of the com- 
partments seat and sleep three persons 
each, the remainder six persons each. Dur- 
ing the day, passengers occupy upholstered 
adjustable seats, fitted with arm and foot 
rests for additional comfort. Disappear- 
ing partitions between compartments con- 
tribute to a sense of airiness and spacious- 
ness, although the cars are scientifically 
air-conditioned, adequately lighted and 
pleasantly decorated. 

Berths in the compartments are arranged 
in tiers of three. The lower berth is formed 
by lowering the seat back; the middle 
berth (raised against the upper during the 
day) when prepared for night use, is low- 
ered midway between the upper and the 
lower; and the upper berth is stationery. 
Each berth has individual curtains, a shelf 
and hammock for clothing and personal 
belongings, individually-controlled fresh air 
inlet, and a reading lamp. A specially de- 





Seats Are Adjustable, and Have Individual Foot and Arm Rests 





Each of the Three Berths Is Equipped With 
A Sponge-Rubber Mattress, Sheets and 
Blankets 


signed ladder permits access to upper 
berths without disturbing lower berth oc- 
cupants. 

Each compartment is equipped at the 
window-end with a wash basin furnishing 
hot and cold water, a dental faucet, an 
electric outlet for shavers and hair curlers, 
and a mirror adequately lighted. During 
the day, the basin folds out of the way 
into the car wall. In addition, there are 
washrooms and toilets for men and women 
at opposite ends of the car. During dress- 
ing periods, aisle curtains can be drawn 
across the entrance to the compartment. 
Folding seats along the aisle wall accom- 
modate passengers while their compart- 
ment is being converted from daytime to 
nighttime use, or vice versa. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight carloadings for the week 
ended June 22 totaled 728,096 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 27. This was an increase 
of 15,651 cars, or 2.2 per cent, above the 
preceding week, an increase of 89,562 cars, 
or 14 per cent, over the corresponding week 
last year, and an increase of 169,308 cars, 
or 30.3 per cent, above the comparable 
1938 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loading 
of revenue freight for the week ended 
June 15 totaled 712,445 cars, and the sum- 





_ statement of the 
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mary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 15 














Districts 1940 1939 1938 
ae 151,506 132,436 114,372 
Allegheny ..... 152,475 122,120 101,563 
Pocahontas . 48,685 42,692 35,250 
Southern ..... 98,061 90,910 83,938 
Northwestern . 116,798 98,643 78,758 
Central Western 100,961 102,197 96,008 
Southwestern .. 43,959 44,957 45,630 
Total Western 

Districts .... 261,718 245,797 220,396 
Total All Roads 712,445 633,955 555,519 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products .... 30,456 38,811 36,568 
Live stock .... 9,709 9457 10,064 
oS GS See 121,561 97,176 82,780 
LOE rere 10,442 5,809 4,151 
Forest products. 34,280 30,555 26,592 
RIO cate inig bins ee 64,174 40,696 24,740 
Merchandise l.c.l.. 148,354 152,513 146,308 
Miscellaneous 293,469 258,938 224,316 
Ce |e 712,445 633,955 555,519 
= Serra 702,571 630,060 553,854 
SS Bae 639,126 563,309 502,617 
Se eee 687,490 623,542 562,076 
MABT. 18 00000 678,971 612,888 545,789 
Cumulative Total, 
24 Weeks .. 15,425,973 13,963,862 13,082,964 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 15 totaled 56,876, as compared 
with 57,100 in the previous week and 43,- 
888 a year ago, according to the weekly 
Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
$Me 15,7940 ose sss 56,876 24,973 
wane SB, 1980 ..c cscs 57,100 24,353 
te 1, 1980 ow cticncs 56,45 23,051 
ro bu Ck Ua ears 43,888 20,012 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Fare 15, 1940 ....2..6 1,183,737 590,586 
ee Pe (re 1,024,803 502,670 
Jang £8; 1938) sc ove 1;057,7 00 505,354 


Truck Freight in May 12 Per Cent 
Above 1939 


The volume of revenue freight trans- 
ported by motor truck in May increased 
substantially over that hauled in April, and 
reached the highest level recorded for any 
month this year, according to tonnage re- 
ports compiled by the American Trucking 
Associations. Comparable reports received 
from 194 motor carriers in 37 states and 
the District of Columbia showed that the 
May volume was 5.3 per cent above that 
of April, and 12 per cent above that of 
May, 1939. (The increase in railroad car- 
loadings in four May weeks was almost 
15 per cent ahead of last year). These 
carriers transported an aggregate of 1,110,- 
853 tons in May, as against 1,055,326 tons 
in April, and 991,486 tons in May of last 
year. The ATA index figure, computed on 
the basis of the 1936 monthly average ton- 
nage of the reporting carriers as represent- 
ing 100, stood at 139.99 for May; in April, 
the index figure was 133.29; in May, 1939, 
it was 125.16. 

Approximately 78 per cent of all the 
freight transported during the month was 
reported by carriers of “general merchan- 
dise”, The volume of general merchandise 
carried increased 4.9 per cent over April, 
and 11.6 per cent over May, 1939. Trans- 
porters of petroleum products, accounting 
for slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
total tonnage reported, showed an increase 
of 7.8 per cent in May, as compared with 
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April, and an increase of 12.4 per cent over 
May of last year. Movement of new auto- 
mobiles and trucks, constituting 4.4 per 
cent of the total tonnage, decreased 1.1 
per cent under April, but represented an 
increase of 23.2 per cent over movements 
of May of last year. The decrease under 
April in this class was attributed to “a 
seasonal tapering off in production of new 
vehicles.” Iron and steel products repre- 
sented 2.5 per cent of the total reported 
tonnage. The volume of these commodities 
increased 7.5 per cent over April, and 53.6 
per cent over May, 1939. Five per cent 
of the total tonnage reported was miscel- 
laneous commodities, including tobacco, 
textile products, bottles, building materials, 
coal, cement and househould goods. Ton- 
nage in this class increased 10.1 over April, 
but was 4.9 per cent below May of last 
year. 


S. 2009 Conferees Meet 


The situation with respect to the re- 
committed S. 2009, the omnibus transpor- 
tation bill, does not appear to have changed 
much as a result of last week’s meeting of 
the Senate and House conferees. In other 
words it was indicated that railway labor’s 
support of a reviyal move would hinge 
upon retention of something of the Har- 
rington “labor-protection” amendment’s 
idea; while management is understood to 
remain opposed to going along on that basis 
as well as to the Miller-Wadsworth amend- 
ment. 

Nevertheless Conferee Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, said it was possible that the 
conferees might be able to get together 
on another report, although he intimated 
that such agreement would have to em- 
brace acceptance of at least a modified 
Harrington amendment. Labor is not ex- 
pected to go along if the protection provi- 
sion takes the form of writing the Wash- 
ington Agreement into the law, as has been 
suggested from some management sources. 
No date was set for a further meeting of 
the conferees, but it was stated that an- 
other session would be held after the situa- 
tion had been explored separately by the 
House group. 


Burlington Tells the Story of its 
“First Ninety Years” 


The. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
prepared for public distribution an attrac- 
tive 42-page official history of the road and 
its predecessor companies to date entitled 
“The First Ninety Years”. Written by 
R. C. Overton after several years research 
in manuscript corporate and _ historical 
records of the Burlington and its absorbed 
Hannibal & St. Joseph and Burlington & 
Missouri roads, published railroad reports, 
federal and state documents, newspaper 
files and standard secondary texts, the 
book is in three sections: (1) “Forging 
the Burlington System”; (2) “Building a 
Western Community” and, (3) “Creating 
the Modern Railroad”. 

The first section deals with the actual 
formation of the property from its tiny 
nucleus—The Amora Branch, built in 1850 
to reach Chicago via the Galena & Chicago 
Union—on to extension first to the Mis- 
souri, then the Rockies and finally to a net- 
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work covering the north and south of the 
great prairie country. The second section 
recounts the intensive development of the 
railroad and its encouragement of settlers, 
communities and agriculture. The final 
chapter covers modern developments such 
as motor transport co-ordination, stream- 
lined “Zephyr” services and expedited 
freight operations. 


Agri. Dept. Issues Study on 
Perishable Rates 


A series of indices of railroad freight 
rates on perishable farm products, cover- 
ing the last 25 years, has been issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
figures show that rates on fresh fruits and 
potatoes average lower now than during 
the decade of the 1920’s, but continue rela- 
tively high as compared with the prices 
received by the producers of these products. 
Rates on truck crops other than potatoes 
are the highest since 1920. 

The indices, according to the Bureau, 
represent the changes in rates as composite 
averages for the United States and for 
specified areas. A special article in which 
C. C. Matlock of the Bureau discusses 
these changes and the relation of recent 
averages with prices of farm products ap- 
pears in the June issue of “The Agricul- 
tural Situation.” Mr. Matlock concludes 
with the statement that the trend during 
the years has been toward an increase in 
the relative cost of transportation to 
market. 

The national averages of published rates 
on perishables in 1938, when an increase 
of 5 per cent on agricultural products was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were 17 to 51 per cent higher 
than in 1913, says Mr. Matlock. Averages 
for fruits and potatoes were lower than in 
1924-29, but even on this basis were higher 
in relation to prices received by the pro- 
ducers of these products. Rates on truck 
crops other than potatoes were higher, 
actually and reiatively, as compared with 
1924-29. 

The report states that not all of the in- 
creases in rates authorized in 1938: have 
been maintained, nevertheless the railroads 
have continued to lose traffic to other forms 
of transportation. Charts of the Interstate 


’ Commerce Commission are cited to the 


effect that rail tonnage of perishables has 
declined by about 25 per cent during the 
last 10 years. This decline occurred, more- 
over, during a period of sharply increased 
production of some products. 

Much of the lost business has gone to 
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motor trucks, and part of it to water car- 
riers, declares Mr. Matlock. Prior to 
1930, the movement of Florida citrus by 
water to eastern port ‘cities was negligible. 
During the season 1936-37 approximately 
65 per cent of the citrus shipments to Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more moved by water. 

The importance of the loss of perishables 
tonnage by the railroads in recent years, 
concludes Mr. Matlock, is shown by the 
fact that perishable shipments comprised 
about 12 per cent of the 95,400,000 tons of 
agricultural carload shipments originated in 
1938, and provided more than 40 per cent 
of the $527,000,000 of railroad freight 
revenue derived therefrom. The average 
haul for perishable traffic is more than 
1,400 miles, whereas the average for all 
rail traffic was only 356 miles in 1938, and, 
the figures show, less than this in previous 
years. 


Wabash Uses “Comic Strip” Ad- 
vertising to Advantage 


The Wabash is basing its current news- 
paper advertising on so-called “continuity 
copy”, consisting of a series of comics 
featuring The Wilsons, average middle 
class American family, and their experi- 
ences with railroad travel. 

This continuity copy may be adapted 
with ease to many types of newspaper 
placement, according to R. A. Willier, ad- 
vertising manager of the road. Thus, while 
the frequency of publication of Wabash 
copy is very nearly uniform, the size of 
publication space taken varies widely from 
city to city. Therefore, the copy is so pre- 
pared and illustrations and other advertis- 
ing matter so arranged that mats can be 
cast and the castings sawed apart and 
arranged in re-sizes of 150, 80 and 35 lines 
and shapes changed to fit newspaper 
limitations. 

For example, the copy may be run in a 
shallow comic strip, as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. If newspaper 
policies makes this impossible, the first 
frame may be eliminated and the remaining 
four rearranged in a rectangular block, re- 
ducing the space by 25 lines. Or, if the 
budget does not permit use of full-size 
copy, the last two frames may be used 
alone, forming an 80-line advertisement 
but still presenting the major part of the 
message. Finally, if only a minimum of 
space is desired, the final frame of the con- 
tinuity may be used, constituting a com- 
plete 35-line advertisement. Copy for the 
Wabash is prepared and placed by the 
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Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


I. C. C. Refuses to Sanction Lake- 
Cargo Coal Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a five to four decision in I. & S. Docket 
No. 4584, has refused to accept the recom- 
mended findings of Examiner R. N. 
Trezise that it permit the establishment of 
reduced rates for lake-cargo coal moving 
from Southern Illinois, Indiana and 
Western Kentucky for transshipment at 
Chicago. Chairman Eastman dissented, 
and Commissioner Aitchison wrote a dis- 
senting-in-part opinion, the latter being 
joined by Commissioner Mahaffie; while 
Commissioner Splawn said he thought the 
evidence was insufficient to condemn the 
rates under consideration. . 

Specifically, the majority found that the 
proposed rates from the Clinton, Linton, 
and Southern Illinois groups would be un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent that 
they are less than $1.35 from the Clinton 
group, $1.42 from the Linton group, and 
$1.65 from the Southern: Illinois group. 
The commission also found that the pro- 
posed rate from the Western Kentucky 
group would be unduly prejudicial to 
Western Kentucky and unduly preferential 
of Southern Illinois in that it exeeeds the 
proposed rate from Southern Illinois by 
more than 25 cents per ton. 

As pointed out in a review of the pro- 
posed report of Examiner Trezise in the 
Railway Age of January 13, page 143, the 
specific purpose of the rates was “to de- 
velop a movement of coal from Midwestern 
mines by rail to Chicago and by vessel 
beyond for ultimate consumption in the 
dock cities along the shores of Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan, and possibly 
in the territory immediately adjacent 
thereto.” 

The proposed report went on to say that 
the rates were not designed to compete at 
interior markets in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan with the lake-cargo coal 
moving through the Lake Erie ports. In 
the latter connection it was pointed out 
that the proposed rates in combination 
with vessel, port, and ex-lake transporta- 
tion charges “would exceed the present 
all-rail rates from the Midwestern mines 
to all destinations at any appreciable dis- 
tance inland from the dock cities.” 

Chairman Eastman declared that the 
proposed rates were found to be unlawful 
on the ground that their average level is 
not justly and reasonably related to the 
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average level of the eastern rates. “If, 
however,” he wrote, “the eastern rates 
which are on a maximum reasonable level 
were reduced, as could readily be done 
within certain limits without violating the 
law, the average level of all of the eastern 
rates would accordingly be reduced, and 
the basis for the finding that the proposed 
midwestern rates are unlawful would dis- 
appear. In other words, if a comparison 
of averages is to be the test, a change in 
the eastern rates which can lawfully be 
made might render proposed midwestern 
rates lawful which are found to be unlaw- 
ful as the averages now stand.” 

However, Chairman Eastman went on 
to say that in his judgment the use of aver- 
ages for the purpose of determining the 
relative reasonableness of individual rates 
is unsound. Commissioners Aitchison and 
Mahaffie went along with the majority in 
condemning the Western Kentucky group 
rate, but agreed that the rates from 
Southern Illinois and the Indiana groups 
should stand. 


Seaboard Seeks Authority for 
Boston-Miami Airline 

The Seaboard Air Line is presumably 
going to live up to its name. Through its 
recently-organized subsidiary company, 
Seaboard Airways, Inc., the road made ap- 
plication on June 21 to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority for authorization to 
operate an air transportation service for 
passengers, mail, express and freight be- 
tween Boston, Mass., and Miami, Fla., in- 
cluding such intermediate points as New 
York, Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. 
C., Richmond, Va. Raleigh, N. C,, 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fila., 
Tampa, and West Palm Beach. Certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity are 
also sought for operation of an additional 
route between Richmond, Raleigh, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Columbus, Ga., and Savannah 
and for daily plane service between Boston 
and New Orleans, La., and intermediate 
points such as Atlanta, Ga. and Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The airline service would be carried on 
by Seaboard Airways, Inc., and would 
require an estimated capital of approxi- 
mately $4,500,000. Alvin P. Adams, for 
many years president of Western Air Ex- 
press, is to head the new company. Be- 
fore his association with Western Air, he 
was vice-president of National Aviation 
Corporation, New York, and previous to 
that, aviation editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The new airline contemplates the use 
of Douglas DC-3, and DC-4 transport 
planes, carrying 21 and 42 passengers, re- 
spectively. For the route of the DC-4’s, 
the approximate flying times would be 
7 hr., 50 min. between Boston and Miami; 
6 hr., 35 min. between New York and 
Miami; 8 hr., 55 min. between Boston and 
New Orleans and 7 hr., 40 min. between 
New York and New Orleans. 

Seaboard Airways intends to start opera- 
tions as soon as possible following au- 
thorization by the C. A. A. In seeking 
authorization to go into the aviation busi- 
ness, the Seaboard joins the company of 
the Kansas City Southern which has made 
application for authority to operate planes 
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in territory served by its tracks. The 
Central Vermont and Boston & Maine 
have been in the airline business for some 
time through subsidiaries carrying the 
names of the respective roads, while the 
Canadian National owns $5,000,000 of the 
capital stock of Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Pipe-Stringing a Part of Highway 
Transportation Service 


Pipe-stringing operations performed on 
the private right-of-way of a pipe-line 
company by a motor carrier which has 
also transported the pipe over public high- 
ways are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of Division 5. 
The Division, with Commissioner Lee dis- 
senting, passed on the question by modi- 
fying a  previously-affirmed examiner’s 
report after its attention had been drawn 
to “certain conclusions” in that report 
“which do not conform to our conception 
of the proper interpretation of the act 
and which, unless corrected, would lead to 
misconception.” 

The case involved was docketed as No. 
MC-94507, Joe D. Hughes, Jr., Contract 
Carrier Application. The order issued in 
connection with the prior report had de- 
nied the application on the ground that the 
operations held to be subject to the Motor 
Carrier Act were common carriage and 
not contract carriage; the applicant has a 
common-carrier application pending. The 
Division was “satisfied with both the 
statement of facts and with the conclusion 
that the application should be denied,” but 
it wanted “to restate the grounds upon 
which we place our order denying the ap- 
plication.” The prior report had reached 
the conclusion that only that portion of 
the work contemplated by a pipe-stringing 
operation which is transportation per- 
formed over any public highway is subject 
to the commission’s jurisdiction. 

Citing the pertinent section of the Act, 
Division 5’s majority, consisting of Chair- 
man Eastman and Commissioner Rogers, 
assert that “with this conclusion we can- 
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not agree.” “Carried to its logical con- 
clusion,” the majority report goes on, “the 
principle announced by the examiner 
would deprive us of jurisdiction over the 
operations of a carrier when receiving or 
discharging freight or passengers upon a 
private terminal or within the premises of 
stock yards, large industrial plants and 
the like. It would deprive us of jurisdic- 
tion over carriers who transport grain 
from the fields, ore from the mines, logs 
from the woods, and countless other opera- 
tions which .are an integral part of the 
operations over which we are commanded 
to exercise jurisdiction . . .” 
Commissioner Lee thought pipe-string- 
ing involved a manner of delivery of the 
pipe which is “quite different from that 
usually followed by carriers by motor ve- 
hicle in effecting delivery of goods trans- 
ported by them”; thus it is “not incidental 
to the highway transportation.” The fact 
that in this case the highway carrier fol- 
lowed through to perform the stringing 
operations instead of delivering the pipe to 
the construction contractor for such follow- 
through, did not in Mr. Lee’s opinion alter 
the case. An analogous situation, he went 
on, would be an assertion of commission 
jurisdiction as to safety requirements over 
a farmer’s work of gathering corn from 
his fields—because after thus gathering a 
load the farmer proceeds to market over 
a public highway and thereby brings the 
vehicle under the safety regulations. More- 
over, Mr. Lee would have granted the 
contract-carrier application; because of the 
different conditions surrounding pipe-line 
projects he does not think it is feasible 
“for a common carrier to publish tariffs 
containing fixed charges for the service.” 


Hitler Uses Famed Armistice Car 
For Negotiations with French 


The famous “Wagon-Lits” standard din- 
ing car in which the World War Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, at Com- 
piegne, France, came into the public eye 
again on June 21, when Fuehrer Adolf 
Hitler carried on negotiations with French 





This 20-Year Old Photograph Shows the Removal of the Famous Armistice Car to the 
Invalides Museum at Paris, France, Shortly After World War No. 1 
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representatives aboard the car on the 
exact spot on which German dignitaries 
capitulated in 1918. He also ordered that 
the car be brought to Berlin after conclu- 
sion of Armistice negotiations with the 
French, and that it be placed in a special 
museum at the German capitol as a re- 
minder of the defeat of France. 

After World War No. 1, the Armistice 
car was housed in several places, including 
the Invalides at Paris, and finally was 
placed in a special $10,000 structure at 
Compiegne, donated by A. H. Fleming, 
wealthy American lumberman of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Railway Accident Statistics 


In order to speed up the release of acci- 
dent figures to the public the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has decided to use ‘certain pre- 
liminary figures instead of waiting for the 
final figures which are usually about two 
months late. It is explained at the Bureau 
that although the new figures will not be 
quite as accurate as the final figures, they 
should be of more value because of the 
fact that their publication will be at least 
a month earlier. 

The preliminary summary of steam rail- 
way accidents for the month of April 
follow: 


4 months 
Month of ended 
Item April with April 


1940 1939 1940 1939 


Number of train accidents 499 436 2,448 1,918 
Number of casualties in 
train, train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 
0 Re eee 143 187 500 586 
a ee 151 188 485 633 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
ES er ‘ 25 oe 26 a 
Seered i.cccss sss 70 5 293 81 
(b) In train-service ac- 
_ cidents 
_ ou” are ai a n 1 1 
POGCH 0:05 sins 118 4253 523 519 
Travelers not on trains: 
EY Tiere 1 1 3 3 
ee SN Gaiest isa 68 64 313 274 
Employees on duty: 
DORE 464-04 s005 5000 38 43 179 165 
SRMIPEN 66655 oe 465 1,272 1,130 5,940 5,152 
All other nontrespass- 
mo ied 
SS RA esa 134 140 710 516 
ee Eee 398 424 2,267 1,877 
Total—All classes of 
ersons : 
OS ene 341 371 1,419 1,271 
Injured ...... eeeee 2,077 1,936 9,821 8,536 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 


* * 
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ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 


dents by the fact that the former cause damage 


of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “‘Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crosing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
assers, were as follows: 


ersons: 
IOSOG, “osc 0.0 comin ose 116 119 653 474 
Injured ....cccccsoss 287 =299 1,720 1,378 


At just about the same time the Bureau 
also released the completed figures for 
steam railway accidents for the month of 
March. This compilation is as follows: 


3 months 


Month of ended 
March with March 


1940- 1939 1940 1939 
578 500 1,949 1,482 


Item 


Number of train accidents 

Number of casualties in 
train, train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 


Trespassers: 
LL SSeS rie 148 168 357 399 
PRREOD | 5 5 's's ¢ 3:00.80 135 178 334 445 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents * 
OU DRA A ee fe os 1 ite 
PUP CR Gi sag. s.s.0 2's 7 17. 223 76 
(b) In train-service ac- 
cidents 
Killed ....ceeees bs ae 1 1 
A ae 143 136 405 394 
Travelers not on trains: 
aes See 1 1 2 2 
TQIRPO. 6i.0.6:0 00-0: or 79 61 245 210 
Employees on duty: 
CS eS ea 33 41 141 122 
SS arise 1,397 1,324 4,668 4,022 
All other nontrespass- 
ers:** 
OS i oe eo ‘209 109 576 376 
MOAGCD. o vnicecice 5:2 541 396 1,869 1,453 
Total—All classes of 
ersons: 
NUEISN  '>, ssiecolorsioteinais 391 319 1,078 900 
SRUOEN. Gavia caise's 2,312 2,112 7,744 6,600 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 


assers, were as follows: 
umber of accidents ... 350 262 1,200 922 
Persons: 
MEME sctaie cig aiesese'siecs 186 99 537 . 355 
PRGUPE. . o505 5 vee! 396 277 1,433 1,079 


Cardenas Orders Reorganization 
of Mexican Rail Service 


President Cardenas of Mexico has in- 
structed union officers and the Workers 
Administration of the National Railways 
of Mexico to take steps immediately to 
reorganize railroad service including cer- 
tain freight rates and to reduce operating 
expenses. He also emphasized the neces- 


* * 


How to Load Less-Carload Shipments of Farm Machinery 


The Oliver Farm Equipment Company loads its new master combines eight in line on flat cars in such 


a way that less-than-carload lots can be taken off } 
To accomplish this, the compact machines are almost completely assembled 
before shipment and there is no waste space on the car. 


balance of the shipment. 


by dealers along the route without disturbing the 
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sity of resuming payments of obligations 
with American firms which have been held 
in abeyance since February. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





N. & W. Improvement Program 


The Norfolk & Western has announced 
that it will proceed immediately with an 
improvement program amounting to ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. This program in- 
cludes the purchase of 25,000 tons of 131-Ib. 
steel rail and fastenings; 1,000 new 55-ton 
hopper coal cars; 500, 40-ft. box cars, and 
50, 50-ft. box cars. 


R. F. C. Commitment to Loan I. C. 
$11,000,000 for Equipment 


Federal Loan Administrator Jesse H. 
Jones announced at his June 26 press con- 
ference that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had agreed to loan the Illinois 
Central $11,000,000 for the purchase of new 
equipment. The rolling stock to be pur- 
chased would consist of 3,000 box cars, 
two or three Diesel-electric trains and six 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives. Mr. 
Jones said that the loan, if approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
be secured by three per cent equipment 
trust certificates. 


P. R. R. to Spend $10,000,000 


The directors of the Pennsylvania have 
authorized the placing of orders for new 
equipment to cost approximately $10,000,- 
000, to include the following: 


1,900 general purpose “mill-type’’ gondola cars, 
52% ft, long, 70-ton capacity. eae 
t 


0 “mill type’ gondola cars, 
70-ton capacity. 

225 covered, weather-proof hopper cars for 
bulk transportation of cement, etc. 

200 all-steel cabooses, with insulated bodies. 

_ 20 heavy-duty flat cars of extra large carry- 
ing capacity. 

25 tenders of 21,000-gal. capacity. 

In addition, the board has authorized 
the construction of two high-speed coal- 
burning steam passenger locomotives of 
a new design, utilizing four cylinders to 
turn 8 driving wheels; also 8 ultra-mod- 
ern-type passenger cars for use in the new 
Chicago-Miami luxury coach train service 
to be inaugurated next fall. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe WasasH has ordered five covered 
hopper cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


long, 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 875 freight cars, placing 50 
70-ton low side drop-end gondola cars and 
75 50-ton flat cars with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, 250 50-ton low-side drop- 
end gondola cars with the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company; 200 50- 
ton low-side drop-end gondola cars with 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation, and 300 50-ton light weight 
welded riveted type box cars with the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In- 
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quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 15. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ILtinots CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the Ross & White Company for 
an engine coaler for installation at Pales- 
tine, Ill. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the Ross & White Company for 
an automatic electric engine coaler equip- 
ment for installation at its roundhouse in 
Emory Gap, Tenn. 


Tue ArtcHison, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered two 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric 
road freight locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation. The Santa Fe is in- 
quiring for 10 4-8-4 type steam locomotives. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Rio Grand Do Sut of Brazil has 
tendered an order to the Inland Steel Com- 
pany for 22,500 tons of rails and necessary 
accessories but final execution of the con- 
tract is contingent upon the settlement of 
details now being negotiated. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours 
has ordered 3,800 tons of rails, placing 
2,470 tons with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, 646 tons with the Inland Steel 
Company and 684 tons with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & QOuto has ordered 
46,000 tons of rails of which 35,000 tons 
are for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 11,000 
tons are for the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis. Of the total, 25,650 tons were 
placed with the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation, 14,880 tons with the Inland 
Steel Company and 5,470 tons with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Mosite & Onto has recently com- 
pleted an extension of its signal system 
and C. T. C. operation of switches on its 
line connecting with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern at Jackson, Tenn. at a cost of 
$20,000. The General Railway Signal 
Company is the general contractor. 


* ok * * 





Photo by C. Parker 
Sunset Effect Over Boston & Albany Yards, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| Supply Trade 





Fred W. Pennington, assistant director 
of advertising of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club. 


John Shillinglaw, a member of the 
accounting department of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the company’s 
plant at Watervliet, N. Y. 


Arthur T. Cox has been appointed sales 
manager of the Bettendorf Company, 
with headquarters at Bettendorf, Ia. Here- 
tofore Mr. Cox has been district manager 
of the Lincoln Electric Company. 


George D. Casgrain, vice-president of 
the Griffin Wheel Company, has re- 
signed to become vice-president of the 
Marquette Railway Supply Company, 
Chicago. 


The general sales office of the Reading- 
Pratt & Cady division of the American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., heretofore 
located at Bridgeport, Conn., will be moved 
to the Reading .(Pa.) plant of that com- 
pany effective July 1. 


Allen W. Morton, vice-president of 
the Koppers Company, in charge of the 
American Hammered Piston Ring Divi- 
sion, has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve as a full-time special assistant to 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense. 


Robert L. Clause, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, has 
been promoted to the newly created position 
of executive vice-president. He was born in 
Kokomo, Ind., on February 23, 1890, and 
entered the employ of the company in 
September, 1914, as a draftsman following 
his graduation from Cornell University. 
He served successively as an assistant 
superintendent and as general superinten- 
dent of plate glass manufacturing and was 
elected vice-president in 1926. 


The following changes have been made 
in the sales department of the Globe 
Steel Tubes Company: Frank T. Mur- 
phy has been appointed manager of sales 
of the St. Louis district. Neal E. Boeck- 
ler has been appointed assistant manager 
of sales of the St. Louis district. Gilbert 
H. Krohn, at present manager of sales of 
the Wisconsin district, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as sales agent and Clar- 
ence A. Schroeder has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Wisconsin district, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wisc., 
replacing Mr. Krohn. 


OBITUARY 


Walter C. Doering, vice-president of 
the American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died 
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in that city on June 20. Mr. Doering was 
for a number of years a vice-president of 
the Bradford Corporation. In 1930 he re- 
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signed from that position to become vice- 
president of the American Steel Foundries 
with headquarters at St. Louis. 


Construction 





MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SaAuLt STE. 
MariE.—A contract has been awarded the 
Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for 
the construction of a 50-ton capacity timber 
coaling station at Neenah, Wis. 


MissourI-KansAS-TEXAsS.—The U. S. 
government has approved an agreement 
for the relocation of approximately 8.8 
miles of line between mile post 671.0, west 
of Pottsboro, Tex., and mile post 679.8, 
east of Sadler, Tex., including the moving 
of station and other facilities at Hager- 
man. This work will be required by the 
Denison Reservoir on Red river. The 
new line, of approximately the same 
length, will be located East of the present 
line, and at the widest point of divergence 
will be about two miles from the old line. 
The station facilities at Hagerman, includ- 
ing passing track, house track, buildings 
and stock pens, will be moved by railroad 
forces to a point on the new line some 
2% miles due south of their present loca- 
tion. The agreement provides for the 
construction of the new line at govern- 
ment expense, for which contracts will be 
let at a later date. Other work to be 
done by railroad forces, in addition to 
moving the Hagerman station facilities, 
includes the moving and reconstruction of 
the block signal system and the telegraph 
and telephone lines, the installation of 
track connections at each end of the new 
line, and the removal and salvage of the 
old line. 


VIRGINIAN.—The time within which this 
company shall complete the construction of 
a line in Wyoming County, W. Va. has 
been extended from June 30, 1940, to June 
30, 1942 by an order of Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Every stop for water cuts into your 
schedule. Every pound of fuel that 
could have been saved, but wasn’t, is 
money out of your income. The Elesco 
Exhaust Steam Injector effects savings 
in both time and money by supplying 
pre-heated water to the boiler. As 
there are no constantly moving parts 
on the Steam Injector maintenance of 
this device is kept to a minimum. Fuel 


consumption is greatly reduced and 


water consumption materially lessened 
... the net result is less coal... . fewer 
stops ... and better schedules. 











Finaneial 





ATLanTic Coast Line-Loutsvitte & 
NASHVILLE.—Note of the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio.—The sale by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation of a $14,150,000 
note of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio to 
a group of midwestern banks headed by 
the Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago was made 
known on June 20 by Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator, The note, which 
bears interest at three per cent per year, 
was sold on a basis to yield the purchasers 
234 per cent per year on $10,000,000 and 
1% per cent per year on $4,150,000 of the 
principal amount of the note, the banks 
having the right to resell to the R. F. C. 
and the R. F. C. the right to repurchase 
the $4,150,000 principal amount at any 
time. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILLiINors.—Reor- 
ganization.—The district court at Chicago 
has authorized the filing of a certificate of 
incorporation for the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company. The railroad 
will be incorporated in Indiana and will 
begin to function within a few days of the 
filing of the certificate in the secretary of 
state’s office at Indianapolis. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Reorgani- 
sation.—Hearings on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s plan for reorganizing 
this railroad were begun in the district 
court at Chicago on June 24. It was esti- 
mated that 30 hours will be required to 
submit the evidence to the court before 
arguments on the plan are started. The 
court set three full days including evening 
sessions for the presentation of evidence. 
Shortly before the presentation of evidence 
was begun, Luther M. Walter, special 
counsel for the railroad, filed a motion to 
recommit the plan to the I.C.C. for fur- 
ther hearings on the grounds that the Com- 
mission failed to set a value on the prop- 
erty. The motion will be heard after the 
evidence is submitted. 


Cuicaco, MILwaAvuKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.— Equipment Trust Certificates. — 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assume liability for $5,000,000 
of 134 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in varying amounts beginning 
January 1, 1941, and continuing quarterly 
thereafter for a period of three years and 
nine months from date of issue. The pro- 
ceeds will be used to provide, in part, 
funds to refinance matured equipment trust 
certificates series A and C to L inclusive, 
which have been partially paid and on 
which the portion unpaid is $5,283,400. 

As a result of the refinancing the com- 
pany will save $302,206 in interest pay- 
ments, The issue has been sold to a group 
of banking firms comprised of Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith 
and Stroud & Co., Inc., at par plus in- 
terest. 


East TENNESSEE & WESTERN-LINVILLE 
River.—Acquisition—The Cranberry Cor- 
poration, a non-operating company, has 
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asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire control through 
stock ownership of these companies. 


Great NorTHERN.—Bonds. — Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in Finance Docket No. 12847, Great North- 
ern Railway Company Bonds, has modified 
its order of May 31 so as to authorize this 
company to issue and pledge as collateral 
security for the collateral trust bonds 
authorized, $40,000,000 of general mortgage 
four per cent bonds, series J. 


Huntinecpon & Broap Tor MountAINn 
RartroapD & Coat Company.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to modify $77,000 
of its six per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, 18th series, by extending the ma- 
turity date to October 1, 1944, and by re- 
ducing the interest rate from six to three 
per cent. 


Louisiana & ArRKANSAS.—R. F. C. 
Loan and Bonds.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve a plan whereby it would borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion $1,000,000, the loan to be evidenced 
by a note or notes bearing interest at the 
rate of 2% per cent with payments of 10 
per cent of the principal amount of the 
notes to be made annually one year after 
their respective dates. The proceeds will 
be used (1) to repay at par a $350,000 
2% per cent promissory note due January 
16, 1942, issued to the First National Bank 
of Chicago and guaranteed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on which 
interest has been paid to January 16, 1940, 
(2) to provide funds, in part, for a pro- 
gram of improvements of the company’s 
line totaling $761,455. 

The loan will be secured by the pledge 
as collateral of $850,000 of the company’s 
first mortgage five per cent bonds, series 
C; $300,000 of the company’s first mort- 
gage five per cent bonds, series A; $1,000,- 
000 of Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana 
first mortgage 4% per cent bonds of 1934, 
and such other collateral as is acceptable 
to the R. F. C. 

At the same time the company asked 
the commission for authority to authenti- 
cate and deliver $300,000 of its first mort- 
gage five per cent bonds, series A, due 
January 1, 1969, and to pledge them as 
collateral security with the R. F. C. for 
the above-mentioned loan. 


Minneapoitis & St. Lours.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line extending 
westerly from Conde, S. Dak., to Akaska, 
102.8 miles. 


Missourt Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $750,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 
payments of $75,000 on August 1 of each 
year from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. The 
proceeds, together with a cash payment of 
$190,000, will be used to purchase equip- 
ment costing a total of $940,000 and con- 
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sisting of one 125 ton, 1,000 h.p. Diesel 
electric switching locomotive; one 100 ton, 
600 h.p. Diesel electric switching locomo- 
tive; four 100 ton, 660 h.p. Diesel electric 
switching locomotives; five 44 ton Diesel 
electric switching locomotives; one 1,000 
h.p. Diesel-electric passenger locomotive; 
one streamline train consisting of one 
coach-mail car and one coach-grille car of 
lightweight low-alloy high tensile steel and 
30 70-ton covered cement hopper cars. 


New York, Cuicaco & Str. Louis.— 
Notes.—This company has offered holders 
of its outstanding 6 per cent notes, due 
October of next year, a plan whereby the 
notes would be exchanged for 20 per cent 
in cash and the balance in new 6 per cent 
debentures due in 1950. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Berlin station, Conn.,.to East Berlin sta- 
tion, 3.6 miles. 


Reabinc. — Abandonment. — This com- 
pany has asked authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
two small segments, 0.3 miles on the East 
Norwegian branch and 1.5 miles on the 
Lorberry Extension branch, all in Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa. 


Satt Lake & Utau.—Securities.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has modified its order of April 
13, 1938, so as to authorize the amendment 
by this company of the sinking fund pro- 
vision in the trust indenture securing the 
$400,000 of sinking fund first mortgage 
four per cent bonds, to provide that the 
sinking fund payments of $15,000 be made 
on April 1 and October 1, 1940, and like 
payments on April 1 and October 1, in each 
year thereafter to and including April 1, 
1948. At the same time Division 4 modi- 
fied its approval of a loan by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to this com- 
pany, which is secured by the first mort- 
gage bonds, to include the abovementioned 
provisions. 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL. — Acceptance 
of Reorganization Plan.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has cer- 
tified to the federal district court for the 
Eastern district of Washington that in a 
recent balloting on the acceptance or re- 
jection of the commission’s final plan of 
reorganization for this company under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 100 per cent 
of all the creditors entitled to vote ac- 
cepted the plan. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 25 week year 


26.83 27.18 28.34 
54.90 53.06 58.82 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
September 19 to holders of record a agonal 
31; 4 Per Cent Preferred, $1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able September 19 to holders of record August 31. 

Reading.—25¢,. quarterly, payable August 8 to 
holders of record July 11; First Preferred, 50¢, 
quarterly, payable\ September 12 to holders of 
record August 22; Second Preferred, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable October 10 to holders of record 
September 19. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVES 


John A. Small, a vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, Jal., has been 
elected a director and president, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding to the duties 
of Walter Douglas, director and chairman 
of the board, with headquarters at Mexico 
City, D. F., who will retire on June 30. 
E. B. Sloan, fiscal representative, was 
elected vice-president and fiscal represen- 
tative, with headquarters as before at 
Mexico City. 

Mr. Small was born at Oakland, Cal., 
on November 16, 1878, and entered railway 
service in 1895 as a call boy and messenger 
on the Southern Pacific. Two years later 
he became a telegrapher for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and in 1899, 
he returned to the Southern as a teleg- 
rapher and clerk. The following year he 
was appointed chief clerk in the construc- 
tion department and in 1909, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the chief engineer of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico. In 1912, 
Mr. Small was promoted to superintendent 
of the Guadalajara division, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, later serving at 
Nogales, Son., and Mazatlan, Sin. In 1925, 
he was advanced to general manager, with 
headquarters at Guadalajara. In June, 
1936, he was elected vice-president, with 
the same headquarters. 





George E. Graham, vice-president and 
general manager of the Dominion Atlantic 
with headquarters at Kentville, N. S., has 
retired, after 25 years of service. H. J. 
Humphrey, vice-president and _ general 
manager, eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific, at Montreal, Que., has been elected 
vice-president. Mr. Humphrey entered 


' railway service as a telegraph operator on 


the Intercolonial Railway (now Canadian 
National) in 1896. The following year he 
became a telegraph operator on the Boston 
& Maine, returning to the Intercolonial in 





H. J. Humphrey 


the same capacity in 1901. In 1902, Mr. 
Humphrey entered the service of the 
Canadian Pacific as a telegraph operator, 
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being advanced successively to train dis- 
patcher, chief train dispatcher and car 
service and fuel agent of the Saskatchewan 
district. In 1915, he was promoted to 
superintendent of car service of the western 
lines, with headquarters at Winnipeg. In 
1916, he was appointed car service and 
fuel agent of the eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, and after a few 
months in this position, he became super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Farnham, 
Que., being transferred later to Montreal, 
Brownville Junction, Me., and Toronto. 
In August, 1922, he was appointed assist- 
ant general superintendent of the Ontario 
district with headquarters at Toronto. Mr. 
Humphrey was promoted to general super- 
intendent of the Algoma district, with head- 
quarters at North Bay, Ont., in March, 
1924, and in October, 1927, he became 
assistant to the vice-president. He was 
appointed general manager, Eastern lines, 
at Montreal in May, 1933, and was elected 
vice-president in September, 1934. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles Shostrom, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of freight claims of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
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headquarters at Chicago, was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 15, was born at 
Joliet, Ill., on March 8, 1888, and attended 
Putland’s Business College at Joliet. He 
entered railway service in October, 1905, 
as a stenographer in the freight traffic de- 
partment of the Rock Island at Chicago 
and on January 1, 1909, he was advanced 
to secretary to the general solicitor. On 
January 25, 1912, he became a clerk in 
the law department and two years later he 
was promoted to chief clerk of the law 
department. Mr. Shostrom was advanced 
to assistant attorney, with headquarters 
at Chicago, on August 1, 1917, and on 
August 15, 1918, he was appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent of freight 


claims, with the same headquarters, the ~ 


position he held until his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


P. C. Agans, superintendent of the 
Rochester division of the New York Cen- 
tral, at Rochester, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to the Syracuse division, with head- 
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quarters at Syracuse, N. Y. K. A. Born- 
trager, superintendent at Columbus, Ohio, 
has been transferred to the Rochester divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Rochester. 


C. F. Wiegle, assistant to the assistant 
general manager of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Indiana- 
polis, Ind., has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, the Chicago Junction and the Chicago 
River & Indiana, with headquarters at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


P. T. McCarthy, chief dispatcher on 
the Union Pacific at Portland, Ore., has 
been promoted to acting superintendent of 
the Washington division, with headquar- 
ters at Spokane, Wash., succeeding J. C. 
Albright, whose promotion to acting gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern district, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 22. 


Frederick W. Brown, vice-president 
in charge of operations for the Atlantic 
Coast Line, has been elected general mana- 
ger of the Charleston & Western Carolina, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 
A photograph and a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Brown’s railway career appeared in 
the Railway Age of June 15, page 1078. 
L. S. Jeffords, superintendent and en- 
gineer, maintenance of way, of the Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina, has been appointed 
general superintendent, with headquarters 
as before at Augusta, Ga. 


K. R. Ketcham, assistant trainmaster 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster, with headquarters as 
before at Rainelle, W. Va., succeeding R. 
Vawter, who has been transferred to the 
Coal River-Sub-Division, with headquar- 
ters at St. Albans, W. Va. Mr. Vawter 
succeeds M. I. Dunn, Jr., whose appoint- 
ment as trainmaster of the Chicago divi- 
sion at Peru, Ind., was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 22, 1940. 


Lee A. Grubbs has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Clifton Forge, 
Va. Mr. Grubbs entered the service of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in 1900 and previous 
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to his promotion to general superintendent 
served as division superintendent at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va. A biographical sketch of 


Oontinued on second left-hand page 
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Mr. Grubb’s railway career was published 
in the Railway Age of June 15, page 1079. 


F, E. Carey, whose promotion to super- 
intendent of transportation of the British 
Columbia district of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., was 
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announced in the Railway Age of June 22, 
entered the service of the Canadian North- 
ern (now part of the Canadian National) 
in 1901, and served as an agent at various 
points in Manitoba until 1907, when he was 
promoted to dispatcher at Winnipeg, Man. 
In 1911, he was transferred to Brandon, 
Man., and in 1921, he was promoted to 
chief dispatcher. Mr. Carey was transfer- 
red to Kamloops, B. C., and in June, 1937, 
.he was transferred to the Brandon-Portage 
division at Winnipeg, where he was located 
until his promotion. on June 11. 


Ralph B. M. Burke, whose appoint- 
ment as vice-president of the Harborside 
Warehouse Company, Inc., and manager 
of the Pennsylvania’s warehouses through- 
out the System was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 22, entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania on the Camden and 
Amboy division at Moorestown, N. J., as a 
laborer in April, 1902. He then served in 
various positions until 1910, when he was 
transferred to the trainmaster’s office at 
Camden, N. J., as special agent. When 
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the Trenton division was established, Mr. 
Burke was appointed extra agent and also 
assumed the duties of chief clerk to super- 
vising agent. On May 1, 1916, he was ap- 
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pointed freight agent at South Amboy, 
N. J. During the World War he was 
assigned to agency at Camp Dix, N. J., 
in charge of handling troop movements. 
Subsequently, Mr. Burke was appointed 
supervising agent, Trenton division, later 
becoming supervising agent, Philadelphia 
Terminal division, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
On June 1, 1927, he was transferred to the 
traffic department as ticket agent at Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, in which 
capacity he remained until December 1, 
1928, when he was appointed supervisor 
of stations and transfers, New York Zone. 
In March, 1939, Mr. Burke was appointed 
superintendent of stations and transfers, 
New York Zone, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


G. P. Gibbs, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Clifton Forge divi- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Clifton Forge, Va., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 8 
was born on October 11, 1892, at Catletts- 
burg, Ky. Mr. Gibbs attended Catletts- 
burg High School and took a special sum- 
mer course in Transportation at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. He entered railroad service on 
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May 30, 1909, as telegraph operator on the 
Ashland and Big Sandy division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Subsequently, he serv- 
ed as telegraph operator and agent at 
various points on the Ashland division until 
1912, when he became operator and clerk 
to the chief dispatcher at Ashland, Ky. 
In October, 1917, he became joint agent 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio and the Adams & South- 
ern Express Company at Elkhorn City, 
Ky. He was appointed yardmaster at 
Shelby, Ky., on January 1, 1919, and was 
transferred to Paintsville, Ky., on May 1, 
1920. On November 20, 1920, Mr. Gibbs 
was appointed trainmaster of the Big 
Sandy division, becoming  trainmaster, 
Handley Coal district of the Huntington 
division on December 20, 1926. On May 
20, 1936, he was appointed assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Hinton, W. 
Va., which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


C. D. Merrill, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Williamsport divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 22, was born 
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on July 12, 1901, at Sullivan, Ind. He was 
graduated from Purdue University and 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania on 
March 14, 1925, as assistant in the engineer 
corps and was appointed assistant super- 
visor of the Fort Wayne division on August 


C. D. Merrill 


16, 1928. On January 5, 1931, he became 
supervisor at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and on 
July 24, 1933, was transferred to West 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Merrill was assigned 
to the office of the vice-president in charge 
of traffic as division engineer on November 
16, 1935, and on January 1, 1937, he was 
transferred to the office of the chief engi- 
neer at Philadelphia as division engineer 
on special duty. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Wilkes-Barre division on 
February 1, 1937, and in April, 1939, was 
appointed superintendent of stations and 
transfers, the position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


F. F. Crabbe, general agent for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed execu- 
tive general agent, with the same head- 
quarters, a change of title. 


J. B. Brantly, general traffic manager 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Charleston 
& Western Carolina and the Columbia, 
Newberry & Laurens, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Salvador J. Romero, tourist superin- 
tendent of the tourist department of the 
National Railways of Mexico, has been 
relieved of duties in compliance with a 
ruling of the convention of the Workers 
Administration on the grounds of serious 
“administration errors.” The department 
has been absorbed by the traffic department. 


Edward H. Browne, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquar- 
ters at Jacksonville, Fla. was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 8, was born 
on November 22, 1891, at Rock Cave, W. 
Va. Mr. Browne entered railroad service 
on June 1, 1906, with the Coal & Coke 
Railway (now.Baltimore & Ohio), at El- 
kins, W. Va. He was employed by the 
Davis Trust Co,, also at Elkins, from 
June, 1910, to September, 1913, at which 
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time he joined the Seaboard Air Line as 
assistant accountant. In April, 1917, he 
was employed by the Atlantic National 
Bank, as bookkeeper, re-entering the em- 
ploy of the Seaboard Air Line in May, 
1917, as accountant. He was employed 
as collection clerk by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., from March, 1920, to May, 
1920, when he again joined the Seaboard 
Air Line, this time as traveling auditor at 
Portsmouth, Va. In November, 1920, he 
returned to Jacksonville, as credit manager 
for the Carolina Portland Cement Com- 
pany, and in November, 1921, he again re- 
entered the service of the Seaboard Air 
Line as traveling auditor, later becoming 
chief traveling auditor. In September, 
1925, he was appointed to the chief clerk 
agency, at Jacksonville, becoming chief 
clerk in the division freight agent’s office 
in March, 1927, and commercial agent, with 
headquarters at Winter Garden, Fla., in 
June, 1929. In November, 1939, Mr. 
Browne was appointed division freight 
agent, which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


William Herman Henderson, whose 
appointment as freight traffic manager of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, N. C., was announced in 
the Railway Age of June 1, was born on 
April 7, 1887, at Dallas, N. C. He entered 
railroad service on June 1, 1912, as secre- 
tary to general freight agent of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, at Savannah, Ga. Sub- 
sequently, he held various clerical posi- 
tions in the general freight offices at Sa- 
vannah and at Wilmington, until Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, when he was appointed assist- 
ant to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington. On March 1, 
1926, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent, becoming general freight 
agent on February 1, 1930. Mr. Hender- 
son was appointed assistant freight traffic 
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manager on October 10, 1937, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


William McL. Pomeroy, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. was an- 


nounced in the Railway Age of June 22, 
1940, was born on March 7, 1887, at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., where he received a prep- 
aratory school education. He was gradu- 
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ated from Princeton University in 1908 and 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania in 
March, 1909, at North Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he served in various clerical posi- 
tions in the freight traffic department. In 
October, 1911, he was appointed freight 
solicitor at Buffalo, N. Y., then served 
successively until August, 1917, as freight 
representative at New Haven, Conn., chief 
clerk to the division freight agent at Erie, 
Pa., agent for the Empire Line at Philadel- 
phia, and freight solicitor on the Union 
Line at Harrisburg, Pa. On the latter date 
he was furloughed by the Pennsylvania to 
enter the Ordnance department of the 
United States Army, serving six months 
with the A.E.F. in France. He resumed 
his railroad work on March 1, 1919, as 
representative in the freight traffic depart- 
ment, later being appointed special agent, 
United States Railroad Administration. 
When the railroads were returned to pri- 
vate ownership in March, 1920, Mr. Pome- 
roy returned to the Pennsylvania and in 
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October, 1921, he was appointed assistant 
industrial agent for the Eastern region. He 
was transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., in Janu- 
ary, 1922, as chief clerk to the traffic man- 
ager of the Central region and in July, 
1922, he was appointed division freight 
agent at Buffalo, N. Y. He was promoted 
to the position of assistant general freight 
agent at Pittsburgh in August, 1925, and 
in October, 1927, he became general freight 
agent at that point. In April, 1929, Mr. 
Pomeroy was appointed general freight 
agent at Philadelphia and in January, 1931, 
he was appointed freight traffic manager 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. He be- 
came general freight agent at the same 
point in June, 1932, and assistant to the 
general traffic manager at Philadelphia, in 
February, 1934, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


C. W. Van Nort, whose appointment 
as engineer, maintenance of way, of the 
Central Pennsylvania division of the Penn- 
sylvania was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 22, was born at Scranton, Pa., 
on April 2, 1891, and attended grade and 
high schools in that city. He was gradu- 
ated from Lehigh University in 1913 and 
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June 15, 1913, as rodman on the Mononga- 
hela division, later serving as transitman. 
On September 28, 1917, he became assistant 





C. W. Van Nort 


supervisor on the Buffalo division, serving 
in the same capacity on the New York 
division, and was promoted to supervisor 
of the Pittsburgh division on January 18, 
1927. Mr. Van Nort was appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Erie and Ashtabula 
division on November 12, 1928, being 
transferred to the Pittsburgh division on 
December 22, 1930, and appointed superin- 
tendent, Erie and Ashtabula division, on 
July 1, 1933. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of: freight transportation, Central 
Region, on June 15, 1934, becoming super- 
intendent of the Wilkes-Barre division at 
Sunbury, Pa., in May, 1936. In February, 
1937, he became division superintendent at 
Williamsport, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Ralph H. Pinkham, whose promotion 
to assistant to the chief engineer, mainte- 
nance of way of the Western region of the 
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Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 22, was born on January 16, 1880, 
at Nashua, N. H., and graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
June, 1899. In the same month, he entered 
railway service as a draftsman in the main- 
tenance of way department of the general 
office of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
Pa. He resigned in’May, 1901, but re- 


entered the service of the Pennsylvania on «turned to duty three months later. Mr. 
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Goven Stations 


to Serve You— 


ITH telegraphic speed EMC Service 

is made available to railroads if and 
when itis needed... Day and night service 
on parts from the seven strategically 
located stations at LaGrange, Illinois —St. 
Louis. Missouri— Minneapolis, Minnesota 
— Newark, New Jersey — Jacksonville, 
Florida—Emeryville and Los Angeles, 
California—prevents long delays and ex- 
pensive losses of locomotive hours... 
Every station is fully staffed and carries a 
definite and wide assortment of parts so 
that EMC equipment can be prompily and 
economically serviced. These EMC facili- 
ties make it possible for you to carry a 
minimum stock thus reducing your invest- 
ment in spare parts as well as guarding 
against obsolescence. 








Our INVESTMENT 


EMC Nationwide Day and 
Night Service an Important 
Factor in High Availability 
For All EMC POWER... 


N the building of EMC Diesel locomotives, superior engineering technique, highest 












grade materials, the latest precision equipment and the most advanced manufacturing 














methods have been combined to minimize service needs. Back of every EMC Diesel 
motive power unit stands General Motors’ undivided responsibility which guarantees 


every part of the equipment. 


But that is not all— EMC has set up a nationwide service which is without question 
unmatched in the motive power industry. EMC maintains a complete stock of parts for all 
EMC Diesel power regardless of age, including such important auxiliaries as main gen- 
erators, traction motors, air compressors, engine parts, etc. These parts are available 24 
hours daily — ready at a moment's notice to service all EMC equipment now operating 
throughout the country, even including motor cars built in 1924. Supplementing this parts 
service, EMC also maintains a staff of experienced service engineers who are located 
at nationally strategic points to serve all users of EMC equipment. 





The economic value and the money-saving benefits of this service are reflected in the 
high availability records of all types of EMC Diesel motive power. 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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Pinkham was advanced to assistant super- 
visor of the Middle division in 1902, be- 
came supervisor of the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad in 1905, and was transferred 
to the Pittsburgh division in 1912. He was 
promoted to division engineer of the Renovo 
division, with headquarters at Erie, Pa., in 
October, 1915, was advanced to assistant 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh division 
on February 1, 1918, and seven months 
later, was promoted to superintendent of 
the Norfolk division, with headquarters at 
Cape Charles, Va. He was transferred to 
the Fort Wayne division on July 1, 1922, 
and was advanced to engineer, maintenance 
of way, of the Southwestern General divi- 
sion on May 16, 1928. 


J. A. Parkinson, assistant signal en- 
gineer of the Eastern Lines of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan., has been promoted to 
signal engineer of the Western lines and 
of the Panhandle & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Tex., succeeding W. 
H. Rife, who will retire June 30. 


MECHANICAL 


P. S. Mock, master mechanic of the 
Long Island, at Richmond Hill, N. Y., has 
been appointed acting master mechanic of 
the Maryland and Delmara division. 


Pedro Angelini has been appointed 
general superintendent of motive power and 
machinery of the National Railways of 
Mexico, to succeed Jose Martinez Cam- 
pos, who has been relieved of duties in 
compliance with a ruling of the convention 

‘of the Workers Administration on the 
grounds of serious “administrative errors.” 
Vincente Herrera, master mechanic at 
Gomez Palacio, Dgo., has been transferred 
to Puebla, Pueb., and Prospero Ramirez, 
master mechanic at this point, has been 
transferred to Gomez Palacio. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


R. J. Bennyhoff, whose promotion to 
assistant purchasing agent on the Northern 
with headquarters at 


Pacific, Seattle, 





R. J. Bennyhotf 


Wash., was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 15, was born at Oconto, Wis., on 
September 1, 1892, and attended business 
college at Tacoma, Wash. He entered rail- 
way service in the purchasing department 
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of the Northern Pacific at Tacoma on 
March 20, 1913, as a stenographer and 
clerk. On November 1, 1919, Mr. Benny- 
hoff was promoted to chief clerk, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


A. §S. Macdonald, assistant general 
storekeeper of the Canadian Pacific has 
been appointed general storekeeper of the 
Eastern lines, with headquarters as before 
at Montreal, Que. The position of assist- 
ant general storekeeper has been abolished. 


Thomas Fawcett, general storekeeper 
on the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., has retired, at his own 
request because of ill health. Mr. Fawcett 
entered the service of the Canadian Pacific 
on May 15, 1905, as clerk in the office of 
the vice-president at Winnipeg, Man. In 
May, 1908, he was transferred to the 
treasurer’s office at Winnipeg, and in Sep- 
tember, 1908, was promoted to chief clerk 
at that point. He was later transferred to 
Calgary, Alta., and then was appointed pay- 
master at Calgary. In February, 1911, he 
became general fuel agent of the Western 
lines, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
being promoted to assistant general store- 
keeper, Western lines, in November, 1915, 
and to general storekeeper, Western lines, 
at Winnipeg, in January, 1917. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, Mr. Fawcett was promoted to 
general storekeeper of the entire System, 
with headquarters at Montreal. With Mr. 
Fawceett’s retirement, the position of general 
storekeeper for the system is abolished. 


OBITUARY 


Leroy Wyant, superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died suddenly of complications fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis at the 
Englewood hospital, Chicago, on June 26. 
A photograph and sketch of Mr. Wyant’s 
career were published on page 959 of the 
Railway Age of May 25, following his 
recent promotion to superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals. 


Albert J. Raynes, comptroller and 
treasurer of the Maine Central and the 
Portland Terminal Company, died on June 
6, at the age of 66. Mr. Raynes was born 
on November, 1873, at Yarmouth, Me. He 
entered railway service on December 1, 
1888, as freight clerk and telegraph opera- 
tor on the Maine Central, serving until 
August, 1899, when he became clerk in 
the office of the auditor of freight ac- 
counts. On July 16, 1904, he became ac- 
countant in the office of the comptroller, 
and on July 1, 1910, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the auditor of disbursements. From 
November 1, 1911, to November 1, 1913, 
he served as auditor of disbursements, be- 
coming auditor in charge of disbursements 
and traffic accounts on the later date. Dur- 
ing the period of Federal Control of the 
railroads (July 1, 1918, to March 1, 1920) 
he served as Federal auditor, becoming as- 
sistant comptroller on March 1, 1920, and 
comptroller on December 14, 1921. Mr. 
Raynes was appointed comptroller and 
treasurer on July 1, 1933, in which posi- 
tion he served until his death. Mr. Raynes 
was also comptroller and treasurer of the 
Portland Terminal Company, the Maine 
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Central Transportation Company and the 
SamOset Company. He was treasurer and 
director of the Portland & Ogdensburg and 





Bachrach 


Albert J. Raynes 


treasurer of the Portland & Rumford Falls 
Railroad and ‘the Penobscot Bay Land 
Company. 


John Wintersteen, vice-president and 
general manager of the Cornwall Railroad, 
died of heart failure at his home in 
Lebanon, Pa., on June 18, at the age of 
65. Mr. Wintersteen was born on May 10, 
1875, at Summitt Hill, Pa. He was taught 
the trade of boilermaking during his youth 
and served the United States during the 
Spanish-American War, as a boiler tech- 
nician for ships plying between the United 
States and Cuba. In 1898, immediately 
following the war, Mr. Wintersteen en- 
tered the service of the Philadelphia & 
Reading as boilermaker on the Philadel- 
phia division. From 1902 until 1906, he 





John Wintersteen 


was employed as boiler inspector, being 
appointed boiler foreman in the later year. 
From 1911 to 1916, Mr. Wintersteen served 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the United States Government, on 
the Philadelphia division of the Reading. 
In 1916, he became master mechanic of the 
Cornwall Railroad at Lebanon, being ap- 
pointed general manager in 1923. In 1932, 
Mr. Wintersteen was elected vice-president 
and general manager, in which capacity he 
served until the time of his death. Mr. 
Wintersteen was a member of the New 
York Railroad ‘Club. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


in the United States 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 


= Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues: 
Freight 
PAQONGete oo i.cs.kdecewces POSE PEER: 
Mail 
Express 66626 ACCEL COI EOE 
All other operating revenues ..... 
Railway operating revenues .... 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 
RERIBO e001 « SAE Pee CCOL wale 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 7 


Transportation—Water line ...... 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals ........... were 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 
Net railway operating income .. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 


CNG Si cccs PPE OCT CCC ES “eae 

Depreciation included in operating 

CRICNEPE covliocesccacacaae iideaces 

ae TOre GENER isin cee ccucces Ceantaa 
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Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month* 


Revenues: 
WEROAGIE cle scas co ip bcos Coacodgenee 
MME. Scio doiers tae aeaccse waaree 
EMAL, cccidcive tate se aiwelea Guoiew eres 
WER OCOGRE. 6 cixe.o (aieisa-cai daw accerdels 
All other operating revenues ..... 
Railway operating revenues .... 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 
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Transportation—Rail line ........ 
Transportation—Water line ...... 
Miscellaneous operations ......... 
Genet casa ccce cescdeccnsec esis 


Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses .... 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 

Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 


Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 
Net railway operating income .. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 
Depreciation 
expenses 
Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


eee eee ereseeeeseseeesseeee 


included in operating 
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* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1940 AND 1939 


United States 


= 


Eastern District 


= 


Southern District 


~ 


Western District 


”™ 





Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


ia oe hii f ~~ a YY 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
232,832 233,547 57,390 57,580 44,350 44,472 131,192 131,495 
$265,246,111 $224,587,774 $111,205,778 $93,359,070 $55,734,031 $41,419,976 $98,306,302 $89,808,728 
29,955,986 31,791,317 16,154,036 «17,712,147 4,936,195 4,739,359 8,865,755 9,339,811 
8,160,593 8,121,530 3,142,384 3,110,934 1,421,884 1,430,440 3,596,325 3,580,156 
4,993,772 5,271,116 1,907,996 1,978,685 1,262,356 1,481,210 1,823,420 1,811,221 
13,082,848 12,346,017 6,453,656 6,099,631 1,870,116 1,688,360 4,759,076 4,558,026 
321,439,310 282,117,754 138,863,850 122,260,467 65,224,582 50,759,345 117,350,878 109,097,942 
39,644,624 36,459,178 14,797,520 ‘13,854,611 7,651,946 6,304,016 17,195,158 16,300,551 
65,259,603 58,927,063 28,044,717 24,867,613 13,230,764 11,124,821 23,984,122 22,934,629 
9,066,536 8,804,525 3,213,626 3,157,563 1,693,617 1,592,521 4,159,293 4,054,441 
117,615,491 109,829,171 53,623,737 49,082,881 20,723,123 18,587,089 43,268,631 42,159,201 
527,131 eecsage-) * eeneaee 0 eee 4, Mee 527,131 375,872 
3,007,189 2,859,958 1,316,682 1,214,820 498,128 436,815 1,192,379 1,208,323 
10,959,640 10,644,111 4,292,975 4,223,678 2,124,564 2,014,756 4,542,101 4,405,677 
262,419 277,590 21,795 17,114 55,098 57,211 185,526 203,265 
245,817,795 227,622,288 105,267,462 96,384,052 45,867,044 40,002,807 94,683,289 91,235,429 
75,621,515 54,495,466 33,596,388 25,876,415 19,357,538 10,756,538 22,667,589 17,862,513 
30,910,978 27,762,634 13,158,233 12,310,748 6,860,948 4,964,086 10,891,797 —_ 10,487,800 
44,710,537 26,732,832 20,438,155 «13,565,667 12,496,590 5,792,452 —«:11,775,792 7,374,713 
8,269,254 8,498,185 3,872,618 3,654,180 640,018 990,466 3,756,618 3,853,539 
2,619,072 2,910,881 1,433,630 1,622,095 309,154 339,403 876,288 949,383 
33,822,211 15,323,766 15,131,907 8,289,392 11,547,418 4,462,583 7,142,886 2,571,791 
76.5 80.7 75.8 78.8 70.3 78.8 80.7 83.6 
17,036,831 16,839,686 7,410,855 7,378,137 3,454,880 3,323,709 6,171,096 6,137,840 
9,235,325 8,230,770 4,004,684 3,473,595 1,704,160 1,450,278 3,526,481 3,306,897 
21,675,653 19,531,864 9,153,549 8,837,153 5,156,788 3,513,808 7,365,316 7,180,903 
FOR FOUR MONTHS ENDED WITH APRIL, 1940 AND 1939 
233,004 233,675 57,397 57,620 44,362 44,497 131,245 131,558 
$1,072,703,755 $953,688,084 $463,031,149 $403,777,465  $227,583,572 $196,351,698 $382,089,034 $353,558,921 
131,241,649 128,013,980 70,587,772 70,471,199 23,528,959 20,921,913 37,124,918 36,620,868 
32,445,219 31,794,910 12,406,569 12,193,824 5,667,011 5,596,187 14,371,639 14,004,899 
17,021,163 17,057,460 6,476,301 6,448,198 4,019,991 4,446,488 6,524,871 6,162,774 
54,009,792 49,337,439 26,976,417 —«- 24,511,031 7,514,316 6,866,136 19,519,059 17,960,272 
1,307,421,578 1,179,891,873 579,478,208 517,401,717 268,313,849 234,182,422 459,629,521 428,307,734 
143,162,682 133,107,468 55,925,897 51,960,626 29,168,020 26,252,896 58,068,765 54,893,946 
265,863,591 245,153,447 119,305,686 106,325,985 52,932,327 47,201,688 93,625,578 91,625,774 
35,454,214 34,569,086 12,630,681 12,373,669 7,014,401 6,721,577 15,809,132 15,473,840 
490,407,371 453,375,732 226,384,262 204,579,318 86,492,371 78,643,461 177,530,738 170,152,953 
2,080,895 RE Socata eaeeaey ee ae 2,080,895 1,559,015 
12,787,407 ‘11,871,759 5,583,342 5,128,080 2,276,948 1,922,954 4,927,117 4,820,725 
43,543,478 42,789,280 17,262,886 17,164,413 8,418,592 8,083,996 17,862,000 17,540,871 
1,027,907 878,337 224,756 69,102 215,567 175,700 587,584 633,535 
992,271,731 921,547,450 436,867,998 397,462,989 186,087,092 168,650,872 369,316,641 355,433,589 
315,149,847 258,344,423 142,610,210 119,938,728 82,226,757 65,531,550 90,312,880 72,874,145 
122,849,238 113,851,765 51,980,863 48,259,536 27,568,370 23,394,616 43,300,005 42,197,613 
192,300,609 144,492,658 90,629,347 71,679,192 54,658,387 42,136,934 47,012,875 30,676,532 
32,645,053 31,599,306 15,497,506 13,909,922 2,070,645 2,841,409 15,076,902 14,847,975 
10,725,582 11,609,660 6,052,702 6,339,210 929,100 1,299,027 3,743,780 3,971,423 
148,929,974 101,283,692 69,079,139 51,430,060 51,658,642 37,996,498 28,192,193 «11,857,134 
75.9 78.1 75.4 76.8 69.4 72.0 80.4 83.0 
67,752,935 67,262,500 29,360,462 29,326,914 13,727,522 13,304,763 24,664,951 24,630,823 
37,325,742 33,444,163 16,526,720 14,393,624 6,888,556 6,038,446 13,910,466 13,012,093 
85,523,496 80,407,602 35,454,143 33,865,912 20,679,814 17,356,170 29,389,539 29,185,520 
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BOOK GUIDE 


near Doors that 


maintenance in railway use- 


Two types of Kin 


Here is a handy reference booklet on 
railroad books that are of interest to 


readers of “Railway Age.” In it are 


ne anaes ee os described practically all of the books 


published during the past decade that 
are in print. They are classified under 
subject headings and arranged in chron- 
ological order. A title index in the 





back facilitates quick reference. 


WATER CLOSETS SUBJECT INDEX 


FOR RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS 


DEPENDABLE — SANITARY 
ECONOMICAL 


Accounting — Administration — Con- 
solidation — Co-ordination — Eco- 
nomics — Finance — General — His- 
Duner Company tory — Law — Officers — Personnel 


107 South Clinton St. : te 
Chicago — Rates — Regulation — Statistics — 








Traffic Management — Valuation. 
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FROM INLAND 
CONTROLLED COOLING 


PROVED BY ACTUAL 
SERVICE RECORDS! 


EXTRA RAIL SAFETY 











Larce tonnages of Inland Controlled 
Cooled Rails have been in use under heavy 
and fast traffic in American railroad tracks 
for many years without having developed a 
single transverse fissure failure due to 


shatter cracks. This remarkable operating 











record represents the best possible proof of 
the high quality and soundness of Inland 
Controlled Cooled Rails. 

To assure safe movement of passengers, 
freight and costly railroad equipment use 
Inland Controlled Cooled Rails. 
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INLAND 


STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street; Chicago @ Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 















BUDD SLEEPER-COACH 





THRIFT TRAINS 

Sensational luxury-thrift trains 
1...no extra fare... ladies’ maid... 
coaches reserved ‘exclusively for wo- 
1 men and children . .. graduate nurse 
stewardess . . . reserved seats... 
,"| foam type cushions .. , draperies 
‘made of spun glass . . . flourescent 
lighting . . . delicious low-priced |, 
meals—90 cents a day ._. electric 
razor outlets .. . ladies’ powder rooms 
1... Strikingly beautiful decorations 
... Sleep-inducing soft blue lights... |? 
tavern lounge observation car--|. 
radios .... : 
“ “ane oil 
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A properly adjusted rail brace will cut down main- 
tenance of switches. Yet a check of any high-speed 
turnout or cross-over on your system will show you how 
difficult it is to keep ordinary braces in adjustment. 

We suggest that you make a test installation of the 
Bethlehem Adjustable Spring Rail Brace on a heavily 
traveled cross-over. Two advantages will be apparent. 


l-minute adjustment. Adjustment is so simple 
with this Bethlehem brace that braces will not be 








allowed to remain loose. It takes about one minute. 
Simply raise the pawl from its slot; drive the contact 
wedge in approximately a quarter-inch; lock, by drop- 
ping the pawl into a new slot. 

Fewer adjustments required. This Bethlehem 
brace absorbs shock. It supports the rail, yet it allows 
a three to six hundredths of an inch give under heavy 
lateral thrusts. Consequently the spikes are spared 
most of the impacts that tend to loosen an ordinary 
brace. 

There are other advantages to the Bethlehem Adjust- 
able Spring Rail Brace: Longer tie life, because of 
absorbed shock and ample spiking. Reduce maintenance 
to rolling stock. The greater safety of plug-welded 
rolled steel. 
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FLAME-CUT THEM 


WITH AN 


No. 6A OXYGRAPH 


Locomotive guide yokes — always subject to severe pun- 
ishment — are a source of frequent trouble. On the rec- 
ommendation of Airco engineers, one road machine gas 
cut the yoke illustrated from strong, tough, rolled steel 
with an Airco No. 6 Oxygraph. Fabricated by arc weld- 
ing, it was placed in service on a tough mountainous 
division, where it is standing up under the severe operat- 
ing conditions found on such divisions. As a result, this 
road is machine gas cutting and fabricating by arc welding 
their guide yokes. » » » This is but one of the many rail- 
road applications which are more profitable when Airco 
flame cutting and welding processes are used. Members 
of our railroad engineering department will gladly help 
you select the right process — and apply it in the proper 
manner for best results. Write for full details. 


Fill your needs for electric weld- 


al ' . ing —as well as for the oxy- 
acetylene process — through 
AIRCO. Included in our complete 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. line is the Wilson “Hornet” — 


newest of “the machines that 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES make the arc behave”. 
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A textbook on pressure- How to cut wear and steam How to stop scuffing and ex- 
treated timber and its uses. loss in main cylinders and cessive cylinder and ring wear 
valves. in compressors. 


KOPPERS COAL 
KOPPERS AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RINGS 


4-CPCAE CHPSEL RINGS AND ASSEMBLIES 
ACAUSTS OM SESE BINGS 
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How to pick the Diesel ring What information to give to What coals to use for specific 
set-up for high efficiency with avoid confusion when order- purposes . . . what qualities 
minimum fuel consumption. ing piston rings. are obtainable in various coal 












KOPPERS COMPANY, 404 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, (22) Pa. 


Please send me the following product information: 


0 Pressure-treated Timber 

0) Pressure-treated timber in 
railroad cars 

() How to measure effectiveness 
of pressure treatments of 
timber 

0 Typical Highway Bridges of 
Pressure-treated Timber 

CO Pressure-treated Poles 

0) Prevention of Termite 

to Buildings 

0 Painting of Creosoted Wood 

0 Sectional Packing for Loco- 
motive Main Cylinders 

0 Sectional Packing for Loco- 
motive Valves 


pproofing 
0 Coals for Various Purposes 


0 Say for Heating, Power 
Plants, Railroads, Bunkers, 
Smithies, etc. 

DO Stoker Coals 

0) Coal for Domestic Use 


0) Creosote 
O Fast’s Self-aligning 
Couplings 


Pp. 
0 Maintenance and Construc- 


tion of Paved Surfaces 
0 Bituminous-base Paints and 


Coatings 
O Sveabead Paint 


0 Electrical Contracting 
Service 


O Industrial Boiler Plants 
O Material ewe Systems 
Gg Wedge Wire Screens 
O Carpenter — Driers 
(1) Coal Cleaning Systems 
(0 Coarse and Fine Coal 
Launders 
0 Dock and Wharf 
truction 
O Drydocking Facilities 
O Car Floats, Ferries 
0 Disinfectants, Insecticides 
0) Insulating and Jacketing 


Check the ones you want 


Tear out 


(C0 How to Order Piston Rings 

0) Piston Rings for Diesel 
Motors 

0 Piston Rings for Bearings 

O) Piston Rings for Re-bore, Re- e 
Ring, Re-Claim Set-ups BNR Ot Sei a. on gi etus kt nO mee es St ie 

0 Roofing and Waterproofing 
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Specifications 
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KOPPERS COAL 
FOR DOMESIIC AND COMMERCIAL STOKERS 








How to get longer life from 
roofs with use of coal tar pitch 
roofing materials. 


How to protect bridge floors, 
retaining walls, etc. from 
damage by water. 


What coals to use for stokers 
. how to get the best results 
from stokers. 


KOPPERS BOILER PLANT SERVICE 
emer ations ore eS 


KOPPERS TAR-BASE PAINTS 


KOPPERS LUMING PAINT 


a> 


How to use paint to prevent 
water from attacking metal or 
concrete surfaces. 





How to get expert help on 
design and construction of 
boiler plants, power surveys. 


Best methods of applying 
paint over creosoted wood... 
what paints to use, etc. 


KOPPERS ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACTING SERVICE 


KOPPERS MATERIAL-HANDLING 
NEERING SERVICE 










CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE WITH 





PIPERS 





Best methods of paving drive- SEE OTHER SIDE 


ways, parking areas, walks, 
grade crossings, etc. 


How to get expert help with How to get expert help on 
material-handling problems, electrical engineering and 

rail-water transfers, etc. construction; valuations and 
appraisals, etc. 









KOPPERS COMPANY -: PITTSBURGH, PA. 








You would never expect extreme condition..Simplex 
such a misalignment be Unit Type Snubbers always 
tween a bolster and side remain squarely and evenly 
frame as is indicated here. . seated on the spring plates. 


yet the Simplex Unit Type 


Snubber has the flexibility SIM E 
, PLEX 


to adjust itself to even th 
THE LONG LIVED 


SNUBBER 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 








ETTER journal protection on locomotive tenders 
and passenger cars will go far toward keeping 
your trains ‘‘on time’’. 


National Journal Boxes with deflecting fan and 
Flexo” lid keep the journal chamber free of water, 
dust, and abrasives from wear of brake shoes and 


wheels, 


The dust deflecting feature excludes foreign matter 
mechanically, and the type of dust guard generally 
used is not required. 


Increased thrust area reduces the number of replace- 
ments of broken and worn bearings. 


Repacking maintenance expense is greatly reduced 
due to the high efficiency of the fan and ‘‘Flexo”’ 
lid. This is especially true during extreme weather 
conditions. 











100% Increase 
in Thrust 
Area Over 

Present 
A.A.R. Axle 











Write for Circular No. 5139 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III 
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have these practical 


ADVANTAGES 


® Standard Firebar unit inter-changeable on all locomotives 


—reduce inventory, eliminate costly patterns. 
® Units last indefinitely—reduce grate repairs. 
® Promote higher combustion efficiency—save coal. 
® Carry thin fires—permit longer engine runs. 
®@ Easy to handle—simplity repairs in firebox area. 


Over 2,310,685 Firebar units, all of the same pattern, are now 
in use on approximately 6000 locomotives on 72 railroads. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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Announcing the Tenth Edition of... 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


NOS 
WHO 

N 
LOADING 


Ready September Ist 


TRADING 
i | rh ALL ssi 
fis HI: 


HE new Tenth Edition will contain concise, up-to-date 

biographical sketches of railroad officers and others prom- 
inent in the railroad industry of the United States, Alaska, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


It will include leaders of railway equipment manufacturing 
companies, members of Federal and state railroad regulating 
commissions, Interstate Commerce Commission practitioners, 
and a variety of authorities such as transportation economists, 
professors of transportation, specialists in railway finance, 
authors and editors of railway books and magazines, consultants, 
leaders of railroad labor unions, etc. 


This more complete coverage of the field than in the previous 
edition, will increase the number of pages from 580 to 720 and 
the number of biographical sketches from 3,800 to 5,200. First 
published in 1885 as the Biographical Directory of Railway 
Officials of America this book has been the authority in this 








Pre-Publication Offer 


A special pre-publication price of $6.00 is made for advance 
orders. After September Ist, tentative publication date, 
the price will be $7.50. The edition will be limited. Heavy 
advance orders from biographical contributors have accum- 
ulated. The book will be forwarded on 10 days’ approval. 
The attached coupon filled out and mailed promptly will 
enable us to send you a copy as soon as it is released from 
the bindery. 








ADVANCE ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the new Tenth 
Edition of WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING IN NORTH 
AMERICA as soon as it is ready, on 10 days’ approval. If 
satisfied I will remit the list price of $6.00; otherwise I will 
return the book to you postpaid. 








field for more than half a century. 


Much New Material 


Due to the many changes in the industry during 
the industrial depression more than 60 per cent of 
the material in the Tenth Edition is new. The 
other sketches which appeared in the 1930 edition 
have been carefully revised and brought down to 
date. 


Wide Range of Personal Data 


The data includes not only the significant facts 
regarding the business career of those included, 
but much personal information such as family con- 
nections and other affiliations. Parents’ names, 
wife’s name, children’s names, education, railroad 
association and railroad club activities, technical 
society memberships, books written or other 
important contributions to technical literature, 
social clubs and home as well as business address, 
are given. 
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Service on the swift streamliners that 
streak across the country is an excellent 
proving eceunil for car wheels and axles. 
The service is rigorous, the daily mile- 
age high. That the men responsible for 
keeping the streamliners rolling and 
holding costs down, have selected 
Bethlehem Wrought Steel Wheels and 
Forged Steel Axles for approximately 
two-thirds of the trains of this type, is 
proof of the outstanding qualities of 
Bethlehem Wheels and Axles. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 




















f | VE new 2-8-4 locomotives and tenders built 

for the Norfolk Southern Railroad by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works are equipped 
with the following Commonwealth Cast Steel 
Products: 


One-piece Locomotive Beds 
Water Bottom Tender Frames 
4-Wheel Trailer Trucks 
2-Wheel Engine Trucks 


Commonwealth one-piece cast steel locomotive 
beds remove all possibility of frame structure 
loosening, eliminate a large portion of locomo- 
tive repair cost, greatly increase serviceability 
and locomotive earning power. 


Commonwealth cast steel water-bottom ten- 
der frames allow greater water and coal capac- 


ONWEALTH 


increase Efficiency 


Cut Repair Costs 
Assure Longer Locomot 











ive Life 


ity, less tender weight per gallon capacity and 
a lower center of gravity. 


Commonwealth designs of engine and trailer 
trucks, with rocker type centering arrange- 
ment, function efficiently in modern locomotive 
operation. 


These devices also offer the advantages of 
minimum weight and a high degree of safety. 


Performance records of modern power, in thousands 
of installations throughout the world, definitely 
PROVE the efficiency, economy and safety of Com- 
monwealth Cast Steel Products. When considering 
new equipment or modernizing your present power, 
it will pay you to investigate ALL the advantages 
of Commonwealth Products. 
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SYMINGTON 


soy LADING 
PROTECTION 


“COIL-ELLIPTICS” § FROM VERTIC AL SHOCKS = =—s «C OIL-ELLIPTICS” 


for Double-Truss for Conventional 
Self-Aligning Trucks Trucks 





















Rapid build-up 
in resistance 
towards end of 
stroke protects 
springs. 


Constant Friction 
through normal 
working range 
slows up recoil 
more effectively. 





TYPE SBR SNUBBER 


FROM END SHOCKS 
FARLOW ATTACHMENTS 


For Standard Travel 
Draft Gears 





For Selective Travel 
Draft Gears 










IN BUFF 4 IN. 







UNDER PULL - IN. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 
Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York OF ob rere toX0) St. Louis Baltimore Boston San Francisco 
In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 
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Reduce Car-Buildin g Costs by 
CUTTING PILED PLATES 


e When a number of identical parts made 
from sheet or plate are required, as in a.car- 
building program, oxy-acetylene cutting of 
piled plates will save money in comparison 
with other methods. Oxweld shape-cut- 
ting machines automatically follow a tem- 
plet and cut a number of identical parts at 
one time. The illustration shows the cutting 
of 12 car sheets from 1/4-in. plate by this 
method. Production and assembly costs will 


be materially reduced because the parts are 
cut accurately and the edges are left smooth 
and ready for forming or assembling. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY: 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UEC) 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


‘Oxweld’’ is a registered trade-mark of a Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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The Week at a Glance 


FRANCE REFORMED TOO LATE: 
Messrs. Reynaud and Daladier in 1938 ana- 
lyzed the condition of France in the face 
of an advancing enemy and made a report 
which would apply almost verbatim to 
America today. They reported French car- 
loadings and industrial production reduced 
calamitously since 1930 while those of 
Germany had increased greatly — France 
having strangled its economy with the 40- 
hour week and the general harrassing of 
private enterprise. Said MM. Reynaud and 
Daladier: “It is impossible at one and the 
same time to continue the armament policy 
imposed upon us by the international situa- 
tion and also a policy of great public 
works.” France corrected its ruinous policy, 
but not rapidly enough or thoroughly en- 
ough to prevent its going down to ignomi- 
nious defeat before the Nazis, at about the 
same rate of folding up at which Poland 
was overcome. 
» 

OUR OWN BACK YARD: The ob- 
servations of these able Frenchmen, true 
of France in 1938, and prophetic of the 
U.S.A. in 1940, are set forth in the lead- 
ing editorial herein. Unfortunately, the 
kind of civic decay they describe is not 
something that railroad people can content 
themselves with viewing with alarm in 
others—it characterizes the railroads too. 
The railroads have made concessions, or 
been badgered into them, to labor organiza- 
tions which have reduced the extent and 
the economy of railroad service to the pub- 
lic and have crippled railroad employing 
and buying power. The unions promised 
quid pro quo for some of these concessions, 
but the most influential of them reneged on 
these promises, having previously collected 
their recompense. The shameful shake- 
down activities before the adjustment 
boards still continue. Prevalent conditions 
on the railroads are a part—and a vital 
part—of the grave threat which hangs 
over our country. Patriotic railroad em- 
ployees and officers, and patriotic railway 
union leaders as well, should not find it 
difficult to make the obvious decisions, and 
make them quickly. 


9 
TRAINLOAD COAL: The I.C.C. has 
refused to suspend the Frisco’s $2-per-ton 
rate on coal in trainload quantities from 
Arkansas and Oklahoma mines to St. 
Louis, the single-car rate being $2.75 per 
ton. Other carriers had protested this rate, 
contending that the circumstances justify- 
ing the application of the “trainload” prin- 
ciple in the black strap molasses case did 
not apply in the Frisco’s project for coal. 

& 


PSEUDO-PATRIOTISM: While true 
patriotism is one of the noblest emotions 
which can move man to action, the pseudo- 
variety remains, as Dr. Johnson described 
it, “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Witness 
the efforts now being made to put over 
waterway-deepening projects under guise 
of “national defense”; and the same ex- 
cuse being made in the campaign of mis- 
representation being waged against alleged 
“highway barriers.“ The only reason for 
America’s concern at the victories of the 
totalitarians in Europe is their implied 


threat to our institutions of democracy and 
free enterprise. Inroads made on free 
enterprise transportation by further favors 
granted to socialized transportation are 
steps in the direction of. totalitarianism, 
not a defense against it. Larger treasury 
hand-outs for tax-fed socialized transpor- 
tation, to the ruin of self-supporting trans- 
portation, are scarcely institutions entitled 
to drape themselves in the American flag. 

c) 
FORWARDERS’ BEST FRIEND: 
The forwarder officials who succeeded in 
selling Mr. Eastman on the merits of their 
position are certainly deserving of all the 
rewards which that small but resourceful 
business can bestow—because the high- 
minded chairman of the I.C.C. is just 
about the most completely sold customer 
these gentlemen have acquired. Appearing 
before Senators Wheeler and Reed this 
week in behalf of forwarder regulation, the 
former co-ordinator did not content him- 
self merely with singing the praises of the 
forwarding fraternity. He went further 
than that and attacked their competitors, 
and the railroad managers who presume to 
look with disfavor on such middlemen. One 
railroad which has dared to be openly criti- 
cal of forwarders he likened to a “totali- 
tarian state’—“aggressive and able but 
ruthless”; and he hit the Express Agency 
idea. He wants 1. c. 1. pooled, but he wants 
outsiders—not a railroad agency—to do the 
pooling and to be cut in upon the profits 
therefrom. 

s 
RRs PARADE AGAIN: Ed Hunger- 
ford’s great railroad pageant at New 
York’s World Fair has been given even 
further dramatic appeal in the revised ver- 
sion, than that which it displayed so suc- 
cessfully last year. High-lights of the 1940 
spectacle, compressing a century of rail- 
road drama into an hour of brisk enter- 
tainment, are presented by word and the 
camera elsewhere in these pages. 

=) 


BATON ROUGE BRIDGE: The great 
railway and highway balanced cantilever 
structure, 2.3 miles long, across old man 
river north of the Louisiana capital is de- 
scribed in an illustrated article herein. 
Notable for the many engineering problems 
involved, among them pier foundations 180 
ft. below the water level, the bridge will 
be used initially by the L. & A. 
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OVER FDR’S VETO: Let no one say 
any longer that the present regime in 
Washington has no legislation to its credit 
in the constructive solution of transporta- 
tion problems. Because Congress has 
enacted the bill to free the railroads of 
the expense of altering bridges for the ex- 
clusive benefit of their waterway competi- 
tors. Be it noted, however, that this one 
lonesome piece of constructive legislation 
was enacted over the President’s veto— 
though even the railroads’ outspoken ene- 
mies supported it, so obvious was its jus- 
tice. As far as tangible results go, all the 
present administration has done to alleviate 
the railroads distress is to give them three 
rousing cheers. 
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TRAIN ACCIDENTS UP: Train ac- 
cidents in April were up 14 per cent in 
April over a year ago (they were up 16 
per cent in March). Passengers killed in 
train accidents totaled 25 in April, as com- 
pared with zero last year. Total fatalities, 
though, (including employees and tres- 
passers) were 8 per cent fewer in April 
than a year ago. Still, 341 people lost 
their lives and 2,077 were injured, indicat- 
ing that, despite the tremendous accom- 
plishment in improving railroad safety, 
there still remains plenty to do. 

a 
PRR HELPS PHILA. AS HOST: 
Specially-uniformed and carefully-coached 
information experts who can answer any 
and all questions, not only about train 
service, but all other such inquiries con- 
cerning the Philadelphia area, have been 
on duty in P.R.R. stations in that city this 
week for the benefit of G. O. P. conven- 
tioneers. Details of this unusual service to 
passengers and prospects are given in the 
news pages herein. 

s 
TRUCK TONNAGE UP: In May the 
trucks handled 12 per cent more tonnage 
than in May of last year, according to 
A.T.A. figures. This increase was some- 
what exceeded by that in railroad carload- 
ings in four May weeks. On the other 
hand, the trucks showed startling increases 
in volume of some commodities—such, for 
instance, as 23 per cent in new autos and 
trucks and 54 per cent in iron and steel. 

e) 
EQUIPMENT BUYING: Equipment 
buying plans of two roads alone—the Penn- 
sylvania and the Norfolk & Western—an- 
nounced this week, constitute a consider- 
able addition to activity of this character. 
The Pennsy will acquire 2100 gondolas, 
200 of them of especially heavy design; 
225 covered hopper cars; 200 cabooses and 
25 large tenders—while the N. & W. will 
increase its rolling stock by 1550 cars and 
will purchase 25,000 tons of heavy rail. 
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CHI. BOARD UNDER FIRE: The 
Attorney General’s committee on adminis- 
trative procedure plainly had misgivings on 
Adjustment Board procedure, as shown in 
its report which was summarized in our 
May 18 issue, page 872. But now John 
Dickinson of the Pennsylvania has really 
given the Attorney General’s committee 
something to think about in his analysis, 
summarized herein, of the travesty on jus- 
tice represented by the carryings-on sur- 
rounding these boards. The boards do not 
conduct themselves as formal courts and 
yet they dispose of millions of dollars of 
scanty railroad funds without the practical 
possibility of an appeal. The system has 
not “prevented strikes” said Solicitor Dick- 
inson; it is the “Forbearance and yielding” 
of the carriers that has prevented such dis- 
turbances. Not only does the present set-up 
mulct the railroads unjustly, but it injures 
the public by increasing transportation 
costs—to say nothing of the corrupting 
effects on employee morale of windfall 
money for work not done gained by such 
shenanigans. 








A ONE © 
WEAR ROOF 


IMPROVED | 
SOLID STEEL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE = 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


WORKS 
WARREN, OHIO HAMMOND, INDIANA NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
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Standard 


PARTS— PACKAGED 


Standard air brake repair parts — Westinghouse Air 
Brake parts, trade-marked — are exact duplicates of 
the details they replace. The same engineering 
essentials, materials, workmanship, dimensions, and 
treatment. To use these, and these alone, will guar- 
antee continued high grade performance of the 
complete device, the same long, trouble-free service 
life as the original. Herein lies true maintenance 
economy . . . These standard parts are packaged 
and shipped in standard cartons, trade-marked, 
ready for storeroom stock. The well-recognized ad- 
vantages of this procedure, in which the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company pioneered, are adequate 
protection, convenient storage, simplified stock 


keeping, and reduced handling costs. » » » 


You can make two-way savings by 
purchasing and storing these West- 
inghouse standard packaged repair 
parts..... Order them from our 
Publication No. 2820, which lists 
complete information—piece num- 
bers and standard quantities. * 7” 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 

















AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 









Rebuilt 369 U. $. R. A. 55-Ton Hopper Cars 


One-half have entirely new bodies; other 

half have all new end and bottom plates. 
ULTIPLE wear rolled steel wheels, Betten- 
dorf *“‘U’? frames, cast steel box bolsters, 


yokes, National M-16 and Miner A-2-NW draft 
gears and 6 x 8 “‘D”’ and “‘E”’ couplers. 


3 Cars for the price of 1 new car! 


A most unusual purchase investment opportunity. 


ACT QUICKLY! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








POSITION WANTED 





POSITION WANTED 








Former railway mechanical man 
with ten years’ experience selling 
to railway, marine and industrial 
markets desirous of making a new 
connection. Would locate any- 
where but preference would be for 
territory including Ohio, Indiana 
Address Box 536, 


1500 Terminal 


and Michigan. 
Rattway AGE, 


Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Technical Graduate, age 36, with 
1S years’ experience in railroad 
work, construction work in locomo- 
tive and car shops along with serv- 
ice and engineering educational 
work with supply companies desires 
position, preferably Sales Engineer- } 
ing. Best references. Address 
Box 538, Rartway AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. 




















LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CRAWLER CRANES 
P = ff 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 





Use space 
in this 
section 
for 


results 





POSITION WANTED 








Aggressive sales representative, 47 
years’ old, mechanical and struc- 
tural engineer, education 20 years’ 
experience in selling to mechanical 
and engineering officers of rail- 
roads throughout the United States. 
Is available on salary or commis- 
sion basis; has an established office 
Address Box 537, 
Raitway AcE, 105 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, II. 


in Chicago. 











EDUCATIONAL 








DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 
for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 

FREE. 
THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 





Take 


advantage 
of space 
in the 


Get Together 
Department 








OLD BOUND VOLUMES 


of Railway Magazines 


Railway Age Gazette 


January-June and July-December | 
1913 to July-December 1918. 


Railway Review 


January-June and July-December 
1917 to January-June 1926. 


Railway Age 


July-December 1919 to January-June 
1930. 


Most of these volumes are in excel- 
lent condition. These are $2.00 each, 
F.O.B. New York. Volumes with loose 
bindings are $1.50 each. 


Book Service Department 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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Truck Side Frames 
Truck Bolsters 
Couplers and Yokes 
Draft Attachments 
Six-Wheel Tender Trucks 


Buckeye Self - Aligning Trucks 


LLL ES 


double: 





~ 


Self-alignment is provided by 
cylindrical surfaces and radial 
column stops at bolster and 
frame engagement. Large col- 
umn bearing contacts assure 
minimum wear. 


The Buckeye Steel Castings Company 


COLUMBUS, 





Since 


Railroads 


first served drinking 
water to passengers we 
havecontinually served 
railroads with paper 
cups and dispensers: 
As passenger cars have 
been improved so has 
our water cup service 
—keeping in step with 
the special require- 
ments of each road. 


Streamlined re- 
cessed dispensers for 
streamlined trains 
Modern steel dispen 
sers for all types of 
cars. 


A choice of cups 
AJAX 
Wedge Shaped 
AERO 
Round Flat Bottom. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., DIV. 


68 Prescott Street 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Plant—Pacific Coast Envelope Co., Div.,San Francisco 





OHIO 
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i 3 F ms © 0 N Ryerson Certified Steels represent the highest quality in each class 
i) of material. Products to fill every need—including special alloys, 






& @ stainless, staybolt iron, shafting, sheets, structurals, etc., are car- 
ried in stock for Immediate Shipment. Write for a copy of the 
current Stock List. 

OSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
t. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
“ 7 be i. [ a delphia, Jersey City. 
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PERMITTED VARIATION—AAR REQUIREMENTS 












































20 PER CENT FROM AVERAGE CAPACITY 


L ZZ. , ® Z 
VARIATION OF EDGEWATER = IN CERTIFICATE — 















































LESS THAN 2% FROM AVERAGE 








Uniform capacity is important. Variation in capacity means variation 
in car protection. In the A.R.A. Certificate Tests Edgewater B-32-KA 
Gears varied less than 2 per cent from the average. The permissible 
variation is 20 per cent. Lubrication and accuracy in construction give 
uniform action. 


EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY, Works and Gen. Off., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND ST.LOUIS ST.PAUL SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WASHINGTON 


EDGEWATER bea‘ cea’ 


lune 29, 1940 
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UNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON is helping 

many leading railroads to haul more gross income 
dollars into the terminal of net revenues—dollars which 
formerly were sidetracked for operating expenses. 


Its superior wear-resisting properties have reduced mainte- 
nance costs, fuel consumption and material purchases. 


Its resistance to wear and high superheat temperatures has 
helped to solve many problems created by increased pres- 
sures, temperatures, weights and piston thrusts. 


Railroads have discovered that the economies effected by 

HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON increase with 

the scope of application—in other words—complete stand- 

ardization on the parts listed below insures greater earnings 
\ from every locomotive. 


B Soe 


TF 
ee HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
ve Bt ing V.W. Ellet Pres. & Gen. Mgr. / \.E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


-- HUNT’ SPILLER| 




















